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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


N R.CLEVELAND has signed three important bills. The Elec- 
4 toral Count Bill of Senator Hoar comes as near to a set- 
tlement of the most vexed question raised under the constitution 
as ‘can be expected from a Congress constituted as ours is. The 
Indian Lands Severalty Bill is a great stride towards the recogni- 
tion of the Indian as a possible member of civilized society, and 
his emancipation from tribal tyranny. And the Inter-State Com- 
merce Bill of Senator Cullom and Mr. Reagan is the first experi- 
mental step towards a wise public control of our railroad system 
as a national interest. 

It was very generally expected that the President would veto 
the Cullom-Reagan Bill. The expectation caused no alarm, as the 
majority for it in both Senate and House promised that it would 
be passed over the veto. But there would have been a certain 
consistency between such a veto and some of Mr. Cleveland’s ve- 
toes as governor of New York; and consistency of that kind is 
probably the strongest point in the President’s character. A veto, 
under the circumstances, would have raised him in the esteem of 
the judicious, just because it would have hurt him with his own 
party, and injured his political prospects. At the same time there 
is no justification for saying plainly that it was political consider- 
ation which decided him in this case. In his annual message he 
declared for the regulation of the railroads by law. And while he 
may not, and probably does not, regard the present bill as the 
highest wisdom, he very well may accept it as a first step toward 
a satisfactory system. If this law were defeated, there might be 
no attempt at such legislation for years to come. With this law 
put upon the statute-book, we shall see every Congress obliged to 
take up the question, and to expand, contract or amend the law 
until we get it into the best shape possible. 

The objection to the clause which forbids pooling we find sus- 
tained by the experience of Europe in the matter. The railroads 
of that continent are subject to much stricter regulation than is 
proposed with us. Yet—Prof. Hadley of Yale tells us—the sup- 
pression of unjust discriminations is effected there “ by a system 
of pooling contracts. These are accordingly legalized and en- 


forced. They are carried on to an extent undreamed of in Amer- 
ica. They have both traffic pools and money pools. There are 


pools between State roads and private roads, between railroads 
and water routes. Itis regarded as a perfectly legal thing that 
one road should pay another a fixed sum of money in considera- 
tion of the fact that the latter abstain from competing for the 
through traffic of the former.” And to the legalization of pools 
under governmental supervision in some form we also will have 
to come. 


IT now seems quite certain that Mr. Manning is to resign the 
Treasury Department, and to go back to his former employment 
asa bank president. It is said—and said apparently on good 
authority—that his resignation is in the hands of the President. 
In spite of our dislike of Mr. Manning’s views on the Tariff, we 
shall regret to see him retire from the Cabinet. Mr. Cleveland 
has had no abler adviser, and his views on finance, if sometimes 
too conservative, served as a make-weight to the extravagances of 
the majority in the House. In yet another respect he will be a 
decided loss to the Administration. He seems to have been the 
most patriotic member of an administration which is far from 
strong in that respect, and which indeed is infected with Anglo- 
mania in several of its members. The tone of his utterances as 
regards the dispute with Canada was all that could be desired. 
They form the only echo of general American opinion and feeling, 
which has been heard from the government. His last is a letter 
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expressing his opinion of the several proposals for a retaliatory 
law, to put a stop to the Canadian treatment of our fishing vessels. 
He reminds the country that at the time the Treaty of 1818 was 
negotiated, we had no rights in Canadian ports and the Canadians 
had none in ours. Under the Colonial system, Great Britain kept 
the commerce of her dependencies to herself, and any American 
ship—a trading equally with a fishing vessel—was liable to cap- 
ture for entering a Canadian port except under stress of necessity. 
This continued until 1830, when by a mutual agreement without 
the forms aud sanctions of a treaty, the ports of each country 
were open to the ships of the other. No distinction between fish- 
ing and trading vessels was made in this concession, as none had 
been made in the original prohibition. When Canada, with the 
sanction of the British Government, falls back upon the Treaty of 
1818 as regards our fishermen, she abrogates the agreement of 
1830. It then becomes our right and our duty to ourselves to 
abrogate it on our side also, and to subject to seizure every 
Canadian vessel which enters our ports, except in the emergencies 
recognized by international law as overriding all such restrictions. 
And Mr. Manning would go so far as to stop intercourse by land 
at the same time, forbidding trains to cross the frontier until the 
Dominion came to its senses. But for this drastic measure we 
an wait until experience has shown it to be necessary. 


Ir is rumored that Mr. Cleveland intends to offer the Secre- 
taryship of the Treasury to Mr. Pendleton. This we shall not be- 
lieve until his name is sent to the Senate. With finance of Mr. 
Pendleton’s sort Mr. Cleveland can have no sympathy. He must 
know that such a nomination would shock the classes with whose 
views he and Mr. Manning are most in sympathy, and that the 
Senate would be applauded for refusing confirmation. The most 
notable event in Mr. Pendleton’s life, and that which came near 
making him a national power for mischief, was his approval of the 
wild proposal to pay off the national debt with greenbacks. It 
was his adoption of this plan which nearly arrayed the West 
against sound finance, and it required the whole energies of Mr. 
Garfield, Mr. Sherman and Mr. Hurd to swing Ohio back out of 
the greenback line. To ask such a man to advise the President as 
to the financial policy of the country would be setting the fox to 
keep the geese. 

How great the change would be from Mr. Manning to Mr. 
Pendleton is shown by the fact that the Greenback party in the 
House are anxious to anticipate Mr. Manning’s resignation by im- 
peaching him. They have detected a violation of the law which 
forbids the substitution of greenbacks of larger denominations for 
smaller. They are quite right in exposing and denouncing this 
want of conformity to the statute, which has inflicted serious in- 
conveniences upon the people. But the matter is not one of suffi- 
cient magnitude to justify impeachment, and the proof that Mr. 
Manning of his own motion and wilfully broke the law might not 
be forthcoming. i 





Mr. CLEVELAND resembles General Grant in at least one re- 
spect. He is—as Mrs. Grantsaid of her husband in the Spring of 
1865—‘‘ a very obstinate man.’”’ For the second time he has sent 
the name of Mr. Matthews, of Albany, to the Senate, for the place 
of Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia, and has had the 
bad judgment to accompany this renomination with a letter in 
which he seems to reflect on the motives of the Senate in rejecting 
it the first time. He appears to insinuate that their action was 
prompted by a desire to discriminate against the colored race, to 
which Mr. Matthews belongs. The Senate have rejected it a sec- 
ond time, nine Democrats voting with the majority and three Re- 
publicans with the minority. And they have adopted a paper 
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prepared by Mr. Ingalls in which their reason for their action is 
given. The office is a purely local one, and is paid by the people 
of the District. Mr. Matthews is a citizen of New York, and the 
residents of the District prefer a Recorder who belongs to their 
own locality. They have opposed the confirmation of Mr. Mat- 
thews “ with substantial unanimity, without regard to color, poli- 
tics or occupation.” For this reason the Senate think the nomi- 
nation worthy of rejection, however useful Mr. Matthews may 
have been to Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Cleveland’s party among the 
colored voters of New York State. And they hint that the Presi- 
dent might have shown his regard for the colored race in not de- 
manding the resignation of the office by the most eminent colored 
man in the country, in order to make room for such aman as Mr. 
Matthews. ; 

Mr. Cleveland cuts a poor figure in the controversy he has 
provoked, and the more so as he has broken the pledge given in a 
previous message to the Senate: ‘‘ Upon a refusal to confirm, I 
shall not assume the right to ask the reasons for the action of the 
Senate, nor question its determination. I cannot think that any- 
thing more is required to secure worthy incumbents in public 
office than a careful and independent discharge of our respective 
duties within their well-defined limits.” 


THE Senate has passed with great promptness, and without « 
division, two bills to develop our power to manufacture heavy 
guns for coast and naval defence. The Secretary of War and of 
the Navy are each authorized to contract for steel of the best qual- 
ity for guns, armor, and shafting, up to 10,000 tons for each kind, 
on condition that each contractor shall agree to erect a suitable 
plant for the manufacture. And there are to be established two 
national factories for the production of heavy ordnance for the 
army and for the navy. Each bill appropriates $8,000,000. 

These are bills which should pass the House promptly, and it 
is hoped that they will do so. But they will have to run the 
gauntlet of the Holmans and other false economists, whose penny- 
wise policy may cost the country very dearly, some day, near or 
distant. The impending danger of a collision with England over 
the Fisheries question has roused the whole country to the need 
of adequate coast defence and a fitting navy as furnishing the 
proper background for a vigorous diplomacy, to say nothing of 
the chances of a war. The organs of public opinion in the interior 
States, without any respect of party, are pressing the need of these 
instruments of persuasion. Mr. Ingalls, with the support of 
Democrats like Mr. Watterson, is the mouthpiece of a national 
resentment of the wrongs inflicted on our fishermen, which finds its 
correlative expression in national armament. The House will 
misread the signs of the times, if it prove more slack than the 
Senate in this matter. 


It is to be remarked that in discussing revenues and surplus, 
no one appears to include in the estimate’ of next year’s expenses 
the outlay proposed by the Senate’s bill for the extinction of il- 
literacy by national aid to the public school system. It seems to be 
assumed on all hands that that measure has been shelved, and 
that nothing more is vo be heard of it. But we venture the predic- 
tion that some Southern members will hear a good deal more of it. 
The Senate of Alabama joins the number of representative bodies 
in the South which call for its passage. But perhaps it is the fact 
that so many of its Southern opponents have lost their seats on 
account of it which makes its passage at this session so improba- 
ble. If so, it will have a better chance in the next, and if Mr. 
Cleveland should find it necessary to call an extra session, this 
may be one of its first pieces of legislation. 


Ir is evident that the Democrats are not going to obviate the 
need of such a session by effecting a reduction of the revenue 
before March 4th. Mr. Randall and his friends—some fifty or 
sixty Democrats—have been in correspondence with Mr. Carlisle 
and Mr. Morrison on the subject of a vote on the “ coalition bill ” 
for the repeal of the internal revenue taxes and the reduction of 
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quarter. In spite of the declaration of the National Democratic 
_ Convention that the internal revenue taxes are war burdens, 
| which ought to be removed, the Free Trade Democrats resist any 
| proposal to remove them which is not accompanied by an equal 
reduction of the duties on imports. They fear that any reduction 
of the revenue in that manners may prevent that general sacri- 
fice of protective duties in the Tariff, which is the goal of their 
policy. 

As the correspondence between Speaker Carlisle and the rep- 
resentatives of the proposal to effect the reduction of revenue 
chiefly by abolishing the internal revenue taxes has been pub- 
lished, we are in a position to see whither they drifting. Mr. 
Randall and his friends first submitted the coalition bill to Mr. 
Carlisle and his friends, and asked to have it considered by the 
House. They responded by returning the bill with such altera- 
tions as would make it aceptable to them—by converting its Tar- 
iff proposals into those of Mr. Morrison’s bill, we presume—and 
at the same time they offered to have Mr. Randall’s bill of last 
session taken from the table and considered in committee of the 
whole. Or, if it suits Mr. Randall better, they would call a Dem- 
ocratie caucus to agree upon some plan, with the proviso that the 

vemocrats of the House should be bound by its decision. To 
one of these proposals did Mr. Randall and his friends give any 
answer ; but they again approached the Speaker with a new pro- 


Democrat, who would move the repeal of the internal revenue 
taxes on tobacco and cigars. Mr. Carlisle replied by reminding 
them of their previous correspondence, and declining to use his 
authority as Speaker to enable either them or the Republicans to 
deal with the taxes on tobacco separately. 

Both factions assume an agreement within the party as to the 
financial policy of the country, and Mr. Randall pleads the good 
of the party as a reason for prompt action in removing the tax on 
tobacco. He says that if the Republicans make the first move, it 
will cost the votes of two Southern States in 1888, and in his reply, 
Mr. Randall is not quite candid, although everybody knows what 
he does not admit. He does not say that the Protectionist Demo- 
crats dare not enter a party caucus under the pledge asked, as they 
would be swamped by Free Trade votes ; but that it is too late in 
| the session to proceed in that way. 

This correspondence will not improve Mr. Carlisle’s chances of 
reélection to the Speakership. If any Protectionist in the Fiftieth 
Congress is foolish enough to vote for him, he will vote to tie his 
own hands, for he will vote with the knowledge that Mr. Carlisle is 
ready to use his official authority as Speaker to prevent the consid- 
eration of any proposition he thinks objectionable, even though it 
commend itself to the majority of the House. 


THAT Judge Kelley could not get Mr. Carlisle to let him call 
up his bill to abolish the tobacco tax is one more illustration, of 
course, of the Speaker’s excessive and dangerous power, but that 
the bill itself should pass, as a Republican suggestion, would be a 
misfortune. The tax on tobacco may have to go, in the end, and 
it may not; but there are other things which should be disposed 
of, first. 


Mr. PERRY BELMONT and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have shown a remarkable amount of deliberation in dealing 
with the question of Retaliation. Mr. Belmont’s relations with the 
State Department are close and confidential, yet the idea of rescind- 
ing the agreement of 1830—which Canada has nullified on her side 
by recent legislation—seems never to have occurred to him, until 
the Senate took up the matter and passed Mr. Edmunds’ bill with- 
out more than one dissenting vote. Finding this bill referred 
to his committee, he had it passed over to a sub-committee of three, 
with himself as chairman,—for greater convenience of waiting on 
Mr. Bayard, no doubt. He then made it still more convenient for 
that purpose by dropping out the Republican member, and holding 





posal. It was that he should give the floor last Monday to a° 
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meetings with his Democratic colleague, of which the Republican 
received no notice. As the Republican is Mr. Rice, of Massachu- 
setts, and as that is the commonwealth most interested in the Fish- 
eries question, this arrangement was a gain in the direction of lib- 
erty of action. It is now hoped that the Committee will be allowed 
by Mr. Belmont to discuss the matter as early as Tuesday of next 
week, 


It is reported that Mr. Belmont and the State Department are | 


desirous of making up for their delay by adopting in place of 
Mr. Edmunds’ bill the more vigorous and perhaps more defi- 
nite proposals made by Mr. Manning, for which the Administra- 
tion can take some credit. We are sure that the country will 
have no fault to find with their vigor, if it were accompanied with 
a little of the Senate’s promptness. But it is rather remarkable 
that proposals which were quite vigorous enough for the people 
who have been suffering injury, are not so for these diplomatic 
laggards. And how will Mr. Bayard account for the difference to 
his friend, the British minister ? 


Mr. REED, of Maine, on Wednesday, forced the House and 
the country to recognize where the responsibility would lie, if the 
bills providing for coast defence were now smothered. Is it pos- 
sible that Philadelphia will send Mr. Randall to Congress, if he 
prevents, or tries to prevent, the measures to secure her safety 
from destruction by a foreign enemy ? 


THE leaving our ocean shipping entirely outside the protec- 
tive system continues to bear evil fruit. The proprietors of the 
Alexandre Line, which sails from New York to the ports south of 
us, declare that they cannot long continue to compete with the sub- 
sidized lines which the Spanish government patronizes. If we 
persist in offering neither subsidies nor differential duties as an 
encouragement to our own vessels, our flag will be seen in the 
ocean even less frequently than it is. 

All our neighbors and rivals must be laughing in their sleeves 
at the obtuseness which sacrifices a great commercial interest for 
their benefit. Even Great Britain abandons the pretence of doing 
no more for her own mercantile marine than for that of other coun- 
tries. When the British post-office, in compliance with the de- 
mands of London society, made an arrangement with the North 
German Lloyds steamers to carry the mails from Southampton, 
the resistance of the Liverpool lines, supported by the patriotic 
instinets of the British people, forced the authorities to retrace 
their steps. The German steamers are to get nothing but such 
letters as are expressly marked to go by Southampton. And as 
not one person in a hundred thinks of marking a letter in that 
way, the bulk of the mails will go to Queenstown, by rail and by 
the Holyhead and Dublin steamers, to be taken up by the Liver- 
pool steamers, at the loss of a day’s time in transmission. 

In all this, John Bull is quite right, if he were honest enough 
to combine a little candor with his patriotism. What is nauseating 
in John is his hypocrisy of pretending to believe in Free Trade, 
while in truth he backs every British interest with his whole force, 
if he thinks it needs his backing. 

Contrast with this the wretched neglect of our own interests 
at sea, which has characterized our own policy for the last thirty- 
two years! It is easy to find fault with Mr. Vilas for persistency 
in this policy, when Congress shows some signs of a partial repent- 
ance. But what shall we say of the folly of the Republican party, 
which, during its long lease of power, never put on the statute book 
asingle general law for the benefit of our shipping, and which, 
while professing to believe in protection, left our merchant marine 
to the chances of industrial warfare? Are we to heap all the blame 
of this neglect upon a country lawyer, whom an accident has made 
Postmaster General, and who probably never had smelt salt water 
or seen our flag on anything bigger than a lake steamer ? 


Mr. SWANK’s report shows that the consumption of steel and 
iron in the United States in 1886 for the first time exceeded that 
of Great Britain. In 1885 Great Britain consumed 5,749,024 tons, 
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or 1,407,169 tons more than the United States. But in 1886 the 
United States consumed 6,186,197 tons, or 780,454 tons more than 
Great Britain. {When it is remembered how much greater than 
our own the English export of iron in manufactured forms is, 
it is seen that these figures do not express the entire difference. 
Very much of England’s consumption of iron is in working it 
up for foreign use. Ours is chiefly for the use of our own peo- 
ple. 

The power to consume is the final test of national prosperity. 
Iron is the best of all the staples to test this power, as it enters 
more largely into the appliances of civilization than does any 
other substance. By this test it is seen that America gains rap- 
idly on its great rival. Our aggregate wealth in 1880 was greater 
than that of Great Britain; but the individual share was $1,100 a 
head with her, to $980 with us, according to Mr. Mulhall. By 
1890 the individual share will be greater in America, and we will 
have taken rank as the wealthiest country of the world for the 
first time. And all this under the oppressive, blighting and im- 
poverishing sway of what Mr. Manning eloquently calls the “‘ me- 
dizeval ”’ tariff! 


Dr. MCGLYNN and Archbishop Corrigan have exchanged vin- 
dications without adding very much to the public knowledge of 
the matters chiefly affecting the controversy, although they give 
abundance of details. While it may be that the American people 
generally agree with the Archbishop rather than the recalitrant 
priest on the land question, yet there is a very wide sympathy 
with his refusal to submit his conduct as an American citizen in 
that matter to the censorship of his ecclesiastical superiors. And 
Irish Catholics, not only in New York, but in other parts of the 
country, are forward in their protestations of sympathy with him. 
The truth is that this McGlynn case is merely a more public phase 
of a long and stolid conflict which has been going forward between 
the Irish Nationalists and the Roman Catholic hierachy, with a few 
exceptions like Archbishop Croke and Father Sheahy. Up to a cer- 
tain point the Home Rule movement was carried forward in the 
face of the nearly solid resistance of the church authorities, and a 
pressure which Protestants hardly can realize was employed to 
disintegrate Mr. Parnell’s following. When at last the Papacy it- 
self was obliged to capitulate in the face of a threatened schism, 
and to make Dr. Walsh Archbishop of Dublin, to the rejection of 
the candidate of the British government, the Irish Catholics of both 
continents felt that they had proved themselves too strong for the 
Papacy itself on a ground which the church authorities had no 
right to invade. And when they find those authorities trying to 
reoccupy that ground in the case of Dr. McGlynn, their jealousy 
of their rights as citizens is once more aroused. They do not mean 
to have archbishops acting for Tammany Hall, any more than 
archbishops who play hangers-on at Dublin Castle. 


WHAT we said last week, apropos of the case of Dr. McGlynn, 
of the danger of the Church of Rome stretching the line of 
distinction, so as to include purely political questions within 
the area of “faith and morals,” finds fresh confirmation from 
Germany. Germany is divided on the question of a three or a 
seven year’s grant of military credits to its government. On that 
issue the Roman Catholic members voted against the government, 
and Prince Bismarck dissolved the Parliament. If there was a 
question which was not one of faith or morals, it certainly is this. 
Yet Cardinal Jacobini, speaking for the Pope, says that the septen- 
ate question ‘‘ embraces religious and moral considerations which 
justify him in expressing the opinion that he may expect” from 
the assent of the Catholic party a further and more favorable 
revision of the German laws which now interfere with the liberty 
of the Roman Catholic Church. That is to say, the Vatican hopes 
to make a bargain by which it can trade off Catholic votes in sup- 
port of a political measure which the Catholic leaders think in- 
jurious to their country, in return for concessions to the Church. 
On the same principle, the Archbishop of New York might have 
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undertaken to muster the votes of the Roman Catholies of that 


diocese in support of Mr. Tweed, Mr. Kelly, Mr. George, or any 
other party leader, in return for a division of the public school 
fund with the Roman Catholic schools. 


THE great strike at New York seems likely to be brought to 
an end by conciliation or by arbitration. The first hint of the 
possibility of such a thing came from Mr. Austin Corbin in his tes- 
timony before the New York Legislature, when he declared that 
the States ought to exercise compulsory arbitration for the settle- 
ment of labor difficulties. This absurd proposal, which would lead 
to the revival of the ‘“‘ medizval statute of laborers” of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, seem at once to have been employed by the auth- 
orities of the Knights of Labor as an opening for a peaceable ne- 
gotiation. Mr. Corbin is more responsible for the whole trouble 
than any other single person. It grew out of his attempt to get 
returns for the stock and bond-holders of a hopelessly bankrupt 
railroad by extracting these out of the earnings of its employés. 
And yet there has been no public indignation against his conduct, 
while that of the strikers has been held up to reprobation in every 
quarter, 

It is quite true that the strike has been the cause of great 
hardship to a multitude of people, who had no responsibility for 
the wrongs against which it was directed. But this kind of hard- 
ship attaches to every great social movement, notably to wars, 
and indeed seems to be imbedded in the methods by which the uni- 
verse itself is governed. On the other hand, the cessation of labor 
by great multitudes of workmen who had no grievance of their 
own, and simply for the sake of forcing justice to be done to the 
coal-handlers of Jersey City and the workmen of the Old Domin- 
ion line of steamships, has in it an element of self-sacrifice, to 
which the public has not done justice. The men who were capa- 
ble of this action must possess cohesion which will make itself felt 
in the future as well as now. 

It is surprising that while the newspapers are impressed with 
the hardships inflicted on the consumers and the employers of 
New York, nobody pleads the injustice done to the clothing-cut- 
ters of Philadelphia by the general lock-out of their whole body 
in order to coerce a few. Is there one law of right for labor, and 
another for capital ? 


MICHIGAN follows the example of Pennsylvania in sending 
down a prohibitory amendment for the people to vote upon. New 
York and Minnesota are moving toward High License as a prefera- 
ble alternative. To reasonable people, we think, prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is a measure so peremptory in itself, so hard to enforce, 
and so likely to enlist a large body of public opinion against the 
law, that it ought not to be enacted until other means for redress- 
ing the evils which attend the liquor traffic have been exhausted. 
But as a matter of fact very little pains has been taken to devise 
the means to place the traffic under proper restraint. No British 
or American community ever has tried the Gothenburg plan, which 
has worked so well in Sweden. None of them have tried Mr. 
Bright’s plan to set apart the income from licenses to buy out and 
close all the badly managed saloons and taverns, while forbidding 
their increase without a special authorization. And this rough 
method of enlisting the liquor-dealers on the side of the law, which 
we call High License, is the only American contribution to regula- 
tive methods. 

It is true that Mr. Henry George has another. It is to remove 
all taxes on the manufacture and all licenses on the sale of liquor, 
so that it shall become so cheap that nobody can afford to deal in 
it! As it is not the sale but the use of whiskey which the friends 
of temperance wish to restrain, we do not see how its being made 
cheaper than at present would simplify the matter. And if Mr. 
George knew a little more of American history than is needed for 
the stock in trade of a Free Trader, he would know that his 
method has been amply tested already, and with deplorable results, 
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The Excise Commissioners of New York are going to try the 
experiment of limiting the number of saloons to about one for 
each district of five hundred people. If they possess the power to 
do this, and have the courage to carry out their proposal, we think 
they will find the results to surpass their expectations. It is the 


| excessive number of saloons—in this city more than one to every 








two hundred of the people—which constitutes a most serious evil, 
by forcing each of them to live by pressing drink upon their cus- 
tomers, and stimulating thirst by social and physical enticements. 
And if we should divide Philadelphia into such districts, why not 
give each district the local option to have the saloon opened or 
not? Or at least the right to open and control the saloon by an as- 
sociation of property-owners of the district ? 


ON Friday of last week fell the centenary of the ordination of 
Bishops White and Provoost by the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
Dr. John Moore. The original event was not one which attrac- 
ted much attention at the time. America was still a sore subject, 
and the conveyance of Episcopal ordination to the branch just 
severed from the English Church did not excite much interest or 
any enthusiasm. ‘The consecration,” says Bishop White, ‘‘ was 
performed in the chapel of the palace of the archbishop, in the 
presence of his family, and his household, and a very few others ; 
among whom was my old friend, the Rev. Mr. Duché.”” Although 
the approach of the session of Parliament had brought the bishops 
generally up to London, only the Archbishop of York and two 
Bishops attended to assist Dr. Moore, making just one in excess of 
the canonical number necessary. But last week the British min- 
istry was represented; there was a good attendance of lawn 
sleeves, and of wealthy and well known Church people, while 
eminent public men sent an expression of their regret that they 
could not attend. 


A LURID light has been cast on the political methods of the 
Camden county Democrats by the testimony of a Philadelphia 
locksmith that he opened and made keys for one of the ballot- 
boxes of that county, after the last election. The Committee be- 
fore which this witness appeared showed its animus by ordering 
his immediate arrest for the offence, although there was no evi- 
dence that he knew what was the character, or the uses of the 
boxin question. As it was by this means that the Democrats ob- 
tained their majority in the Legislature, the disclosure will be of 
interest to the United States Senate, if a Democratic successor of 
Mr. Sewell should offer his credentials. 

The credentials of Mr. Turpie as Mr. Harrison’s successor 
from Indiana will be defective on their face. The Speaker of the 
House, who presided at the joint convention, will not sign them. 
The Secretary of State, who was chosen at the last election, will 
not attest them. And the Republican members of both branches 
of the Legislature will send up their protest against the recogni- 
tion of Mr. Turpie, on the ground that there has been no choice 
by a legally elected Legislature. As one member of the narrow 
Democratic majority held his seat in clear defiance of the law of 
the State, the protest is justified by the facts. 





THE political situation in the United Kingdom remains un- 
altered, except by the abandonment of the attempt to reconcile 
Mr. Chamberlain with Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to assume the role of a Parnell for the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. The Crofter grievance is not 
unlike that of the Irish tenants, and the member for Birmingham 
proposes to study it on the spot, and to appear in Parliament as 
the champion of the Crofters. The proposal is welcomed in some 
quarters as likely to help Mr. Chamberlain back into the Liberal 
party. But the Home Rulers object to it as likely to increase Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence, without diminishing in the least his hos- 
tility to home rule for Ireland. They have no objection to home 
rule for Scotland also, if the Scotch really want the measure one of 
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their members is about to introduce. But they neither wish to have 
their claims to national freedom of action belittled by a parallel- 
ism with those of Scotland, nor the Irish question belittled by be- 
ing treated as a mere land question. 

Mr. Parnell, in spite of his physical weakness, made a most 
effective speech and offered a well-drawn amendment to the reply 
to the Queen’s speech, last Monday. It calls for ‘such reform of 
the law and the system of government as will satisfy the needs and 
secure the confidence of the Irish people,” instead of “increased 
stringency of criminal procedure ” in Ireland, and ascribe the col- 
lision between landlord and tenant to the refusal of ‘‘ such abate- 
ments” in rent “as are demanded by the prices of agricultural and 
pastoral produce.” He disclaimed all responsibility for the ‘‘plan 
of campaign, but refused to see any substantial difference between 
it and the check put upon evictions by the government’s refusal in 
some cases to aid in them. The one was no more illegal than the 
other, but the Plan was the more successful. He challenged the 
government for the packing of juries in the Sligo cases, and Mr. 
Gibson, the Irish attorney-general, admitted in his reply that the 
government had taken precautions to secure a panel of “ persons of 
independent mind.” The debate thus begun is expected to last all 
week. 


Ir is several years since Italy established herself on the Afri- 
can coast, just above the mouth of the Red Sea. Ever since that 
she has been trying to extend her power and influence in that part 
of the continent, chiefly by playing second to England’s policy in 
Egypt and the Soudan. But now she has sustained a severe re- 
pulse from the Abyssians at Massowah. ‘The half-barbarous peo- 
ple of that Christian kingdom seem to have found an able leader 
in King John, and a shrewd one. It was he, we believe, who said 
that the English sent first a missionary, then a consul to look 
after the missionary, and then an army to take care of the consul. 
He is said to have sustained great losses at Massowah, but he re- 
mained in possession of the field, and of the sympathies of un- 
sophisticated mankind. In Italy the blow has been felt so severe- 
ly that the ministry, headed by Signor Depretis, has had to resign. 
But there is no hope that it will abate the fever for aggression and 
colonization which has seized Western Europe, and abolished the 
eighth commandment out of international practice, except where 
it is reinforced by the Monroe Doctrine. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION UNCHANGED. 

te was a curious and somewhat amusing discussion of the 

finances, in the Senate, last week, when Mr. Allison stated 
that the probable surplus for the next fiscal year would not ex- 
ceed fifteen millions of dollars, and some of his colleagues at once 
responded cheerfully that in such case they would cease to worry 
themselves further over the best method of reducing the revenue. 
It was curious, because it might be presumed that no Senator 
could be otherwise than perfectly familiar with all the essential 
facts of the case; and it was amusing, because the situation of the 
finances is precisely the same that it was at the beginning of the 
session, and that it has been for the past three years, except in the 
single particular of some extraordinary expenditures having been 
either actually authorized, or so far agreed upon in Congress as to 
be now fairly anticipated. 
the money make some change in the budget, but they are so far 
the only new element introduced. 


These additional methods of spending | 
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The fact therefore remains that the surplus for the next fiscal | 


year,—July, 1887, to June, 1888,—will be as great as that of the 


| go. 


past five years, i. e., ninety to one hundred millions of dollars, ex- | 


cept so far as extraordinary expenditures are authorized. 
Manning, in his annual report, stated this distinctly, and indeed 
anticipated that a growth in the revenues would probably increase 
the surplus. It was for this reason that he then turned to a con- 
sideration of proposals for reduction of revenue. 

There can be no such showing as that suggested by Mr. Alli- 
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son, except upon the theory that purchases of bonds are to be 
made for the “sinking fund.” To suppose that this will be part 
of the financial operations of the Treasury during the next fiscal 
year is too violent a stretch of the imagination, even when one 
considers how tardily and feebly the whole subject of the finances 
has heretofore been dealt with. To buy bonds in the open market, 
at the premium which they command, has not been seriously pro- 
posed, so far as we are aware, by any one entitled toa moment’s 
hearing. In his report, Mr. Manning dismisses it from considera- 
tion, as a policy so unnecessary, so extravagant, and so onerous to 
the interests of the country, that he cannot presume Congress 
would continue in force any law devolving so thriftless a task upon 
the head of the Treasury. The law, of course, is a mandate of 
Congress only, and can be changed in twenty-four hours. So far 
as faith with the public creditors is concerned, it is not only true 
that sufficient purchases for the sinking fund have been made, but 
that the required amount has been so far exceeded that the hold- 
ers of bonds have been severely dealt with by enforced retirement, 
and those who desired to invest in them have been debarred by 
the enhancement of price. In other words, the sinking fund oper- 
ation has been carried so far beyond its intended use as to be 
rather a public hardship than a measure of protection to those 
who lent to the government. 

It is only presumable, therefore, that the sinking fund item 
will be disposed of with the other items, in some intelligent treat- 
ment of the fiscal problem. That there will be such a treatment 
the country must still expect and demand. This constitutes the 
essential feature of the present situation—i. e., the need of meeting 
and dealing with the financial question. If Mr. Cleveland, in re- 
sponse to this necessity, suggests nothing of value, and Mr. Man- 
ning, Mr. Morrison, and even Mr. Randall, offer only proposals of 
attacking the tariff, these gentlemen, while they apparently appre- 
ciate the importance of the work, are obviously of no use to the 
country as means to its performance. The task is open to the Re- 
publicans of the opposition, and, as we have already insisted, it es- 
pecially devolves upon them to propose adequate measures for its 
performance, because it is by consequence of the Republican rev- 
enue system that a surplus now exists. 

How much extraordinary expenditure will be authorized by 
the present Congress no one can tell, until the session is finished, 
—in all probability, it will beless than it ought to be, thanks to the 
amazing and inexplicable dementia of those who stand in the way 
even of adequate coast defences. But allowing for all that Con- 
gress is likely to authorize, or ought to authorize, and all that the 
President is likely to approve, or ought to approve, there would 
still remain fifty millions or more of surplus. That the extraordin- 
ary appropriations ordered by the present Congress will be so great 
as fifty,or even forty millions, of course we do not believe, but 
even if they were, the balance would be from fifty to sixty milions, 
and it is with this sum that financiers have to deal. 

No measure affecting the revenues will pass this Congress. 
We have not expected that any would. Butevenifthe 50th Congress 
does not assemble until December, even if the embarrassment of 
the surplus shall be relieved by depositing it in Mr. Manning's 
new bank, the general problem will confront the country, mean- 
time, and thereafter, until it isdealt with by law. Unusual expen- 
diture of money will reduce the surplus, certainly, but there is a 
limit to reasonable steps in that direction, and it will be reached 
long before the excess revenue is disposed of. Nobody we presume, 
expects to add one hundred millions regularly to the annual out- 
To repeal, or at least reduce, the sugar duties is the obvious- 
ly best solution of the difficulty,—coupling this, always, with a 
protective bounty for home-made sugar, and measures of encour- 
agement to our own ships. To put foreign sugar on the free list 
and pay a bounty to home producers would affect the revenues 
from fifty to sixty millions per annum, and these, as has been 
shown, are the least dimensions the problem can be expected to 
assume, 





THE CHANCES OF EUROPEAN WAR. 

TIVHE extent of the panic in London and Paris last week, when 

valuable stocks went tumbling as in another Black Friday, 
shows how serious and how genuine are the apprehensions of war 
in Europe. People do not sacrifice valuable property in this way 
unless they have what they regard solid reasons for thinking that 
there is trouble ahead, and we do not believe that in this case the 
keenest-witted business men in Europe were scared only by an 
offensive article in the Berlin Post. They must have had advices 
from what they thought trustworthy sources which gave to that 
article a significance which does not appear on the surface. And 
later despatches seem to show just what those advices amounted to. 

It seems that Prince Bismarck has no wish for a war with 
France. He is not cynical enough to regard a periodical invasion 
and devastation of France as necessary to the peace and the 
strength of Germany. But he is satisfied that France, and more 
especially General Boulanger, have been playing a game which 
threatens an invasion of Germany. His spies have detected a 
French conspiracy with a power hostile to Germany, on the hope 
of a joint movement upon Berlin. This is the significance of the 
ostentatious display of the evidence of France’s conspiracy with 
Hanover in 1867, which he made in his speech to the Reichstag 
in advocacy of the Septenate Bill. He was hinting to France that, 
just as Prussia held all the clues to that plot, so Germany held the 
clues to this similar movement. And he was intimating to the op- 
position in the Reichstag that there was more than appeared in 
his demafd for entire and permanent control of the military forces 
of the empire. 

But which of the European powers is in this new plot with 
France? The newsmongerssuggest Russia ; but the suggestion is 
not supported by the probabilities of the case. Russia has no 
grievance against Germany. Rather she has great reason for 
gratitude to Germany, in view of the Chancellor’s indifference to 
the Russification of the Baltic provinces, and the support of Russian 
pretensions in Bulgaria. Nor is there any evidence that any cool- 
ness has arisen between Berlin and St. Petersburg, whatever may be 
true of Vienna and St. Petersburg. , Austria-Hungary hasinterests 
in the Balkan peninsula which are in collision with the Russian 
policy ; but Germany has none, and she has avoided a collision 
with Russia in the quarter where the Muscovite policy might have 
provoked it. She has stood by and seen the German language, re- 
ligion and influence suppressed in the Baltic provinces—suppressed 
by Russian laws, so far as laws could do this. And while individ- 
ual Germans, like Julius Eckart, have protested against this, there 
has not been a word of official protest from the Kaiser or his 
Chancellor. 

As Italy and Spain are both hostile to France and friendly to 
Germany, neither of them can have been the scene of this new in- 
ternational intrigue. And as Austria-Hungary has everything to 
hope and nothing to fear from Germany, it also is excluded from 
the supposition. This leaves only Denmark, and we are satisfied 
that it is with the Copenhagen government that Gen. Boulanger 
has been carrying on the secret negotiations which Bismarck has 
detected, and at which he was hinting in his speech. Denmark’s 
relations with Germany are very similar to those of France. She 
has been stripped of provinces which partly are thoroughly Ger- 
man and partly are Danish, or nearly so. She has a more sub- 
stantial grievance than France in one respect. She was promised 
the retrocession of North-Sleswig, which is a purely Danish coun- 
try. But the promise has not been kept, and everything that 
Germany could do to Teutonize that province has been attempted, 
though with small success. In Sleswig, as in Alsace and Lorraine, 
the people cling to the traditions Germany is trying to eradicate, 
and, if they were left to themselves, they would go back to the 
rule of Denmark with almost entire unanimity. 

It may be thought that Denmark is too weak a power to be 
worth the risk France would take in such negotiations. But 
“ every little helps,” and, in case of a great European war, the 
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little kingdom might be of considerable service to the enemies of 
Germany. To a country which possessed an effective fleet-—and 
the united fleet sof France and Denmark would be superior to those 


base for operations which would prevent the Kaiser from throwing 
his whole force on the French frontier. Denmark has 50,000 
soldiers in her army, which could be doubled at least by a levy 
on her population of two millions. She has forty war vessels 
of all sizes, carrying upwards of two hundred guns. And she 
would attract volunteers from the other Scandinavian peninsula 
and from Sleswig, if she could not enlist the government of 
Sweden and Norway in her behalf. For years past it has been 
the effort of the Danish government to increase the military im- 
portance of the country by a system of great fortifications. The 
Folkething, the more popular branch of the national Parliament, 
has resented this policy, not— as the Germans flatter themselves, 
out of a hope of cultivating more friendly relations with the 
Empire which plundered them, but out of the pure selfishness of 
a body elected by the tax-payers. But under the Danish consti- 
tution the King has been able to carry out his policy in spite of 
the resistance of the tax-payers. He has had the support of the 
aristocratic branch of the Parliament, and when the two branches 
“annot agree upon a budget he has the power to proclaim one. 
So he has had his fortifications and armaments in spite of the tax- 
payers. And he probably has responded very readily to the 
French advances, if any have been made. If they have, they 
mean that France has joinedfhands with the only European power 
which has the same reason with herself for hating Germany. 





THE STAGE AT ITS BEST. 

enue ponderous North American Review is the last to utter its 

plaintive moan anent the decadence of the stage ; it must be 
admitted that our estimable contemporary has had many prede- 
cessors in this mournful line. We are not sure that Colley Cibber, 
actor, playright, and laureate, was the first of them, but we never 
hear the newest plaint without being reminded of his. Cibber was 
not the least among those who with true purpose and sincere en- 
deavor wrought for the elevation of the Theatre, and though no 
manager of to-day would dare put one of his broadish and free- 
ish comedies upon the stage, unexpurgated, they were fairly clean 
compared with those of contemporaneous rivals, and whiter than 
snow to soot, compared with those of his immediate predecessors. 
It was the importation of the lewd and frivolous French dances 
which caused him to mourn in sack-cloth and ashes the stage’s 
degradation. His moan was uttered a long while ago, and its 
echo in the latest number of the Review suggests that if the stage 
has been traveling down hill continuously since his time it must 
be nigh unto the nethermost depths at last. 

But is it? We admit the abundant popularity of Mrs. Lang- 
try and the attractiveness of Mr. Dixey, but the former is popular 
only as Jumbo was, and still would be if alive. Audiences do not go 
to the theatre tosee and hear the actress, when they go to see and 
Mrs. Langtry, but the woman of rare beauty, who was the favorite 
of princes, the reigning queen of fashion in the first court of Eu- 
rope; a little faded, a little tawdry, and a good deal bedraggled, it 
is true, but the monument still of a life happily denied to our 
countrymen. As for Mr. Dixey, why deny him his brief hour of 
puny triumph? He is young, handsome, graceful and pleasant 
upon the stage, in the best so-called “ variety performance ” extant. 
More than that, he is the best mimic that the present generation 
of playgoers have seen. He puts himself whole into the strong 
personality of Mr. Irving, losing his own identity in doing so, and 
showing us Mr. Irving, three thousand miles away, even as we 
knew him, his peculiarities only a trifle accentuated as he posed 
and mouthed before us as Hamlet. 

Modjeska is the better actress, the more assured mistress of 
her art, but hers is not, as is the Langtry’s, the heyday of youth ; 
a grandmother may not play Frou-Frou, Camille and Juliet, and 
still look them. It is so with this noble artist, who appeals only 
to the mind and not to the imagination or the love of all men and 
women, for mere youth and its manifold charms. The Langtry 
still appeals to these things in men and women. 

But it is not true that the audiences of Mr. Dixey are more 
multitudinous than those of Mr. Booth. The last engagement of 
the latter in this city was one of the most successful, both in a pe- 
cuniary and artistic sense, that he ever fulfilled here. Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett, who, though a most unsympathetic actor, is an intel- 
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lectual one, self-perfecting, and honoring the stage by the high 
standard of the plays he puts upon it, has enjoyed a larger popularity 
than Mr. Dixey, and the most successful actors of to-day, whether 
men or women, are the best actors. Yet with all this, the stage is 
flooded intermittently with vile concoctions called plays, played 
by so-called actors as vile. If the manager is asked why he opens 
his theatre to such combinations of plays and players, he will at once 
say that he would prefer to produce only the plays of Shakespeare, 
with a company all made up of Booths, Barretts, Jeffersons, Drews, 
Modjeskas, and the like, but that the public want the stuff with 
which he supplies it. The managers are wrong; the public does 
not crave the plays and players so vile, which and whom it has so 
often to accept or go playless to bed. It wants the best plays and 
the best actors. There is some proof of this to be found in the 
most noted dramatic revival of very many years, and the most suc- 
cessful one as success is measured at the box office. On the night 
of the eighteenth of January last, Mr. Augustin Daly produced at 
his theatre Shakespeare’s noble comedy of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,” a play as different from Garrick’s fancied version of it, 
which is the conventional stage version, as broad noonday is from 
darkest midnight. Shakespeare’s comedy is known only to readers, 
asarule, for during the one hundred and fifty years preceding its 
production by Mr. Daly, it had been seen but twice upon the En- 
glish stage, and never upon our own. What Mr. Daly evidently in- 
tended to do was, considering time and place, to present ‘* The 
Taming of the Shrew” in all its fair proportions, unabridged, un- 
altered, determined that the play of the closet should be the play 
of the stage. This purpose Mr. Daly has fulfilled, subject only to 
the changed conditions of society and the art of the stage from the 
early part of the 17th Century, to the last days of the 19th. There 
have been necessary and judicious excisions, there has been some 
transposition of scenes, but the comedy is wholly Shakespeare’s 
in spirit, almost wholly in letter, and if Shakespeare had revised it 
for this day we do not think we overpraise Mr. Daly’s work when 
we say we think he would have done it much in the fashion in 
which it now appears. 

It was long ago a truism that a single swallow makes no sum- 
mer, but there is still significance in the extraordinary success that 
this wondrously beautiful production hasachieved. The mere an- 
nouncement that Mr. Daly and his clever company of comedians 
would present Shakespeare’s long-neglected comedy attracted to 
their house probably as representative and distingnished an au- 
dience as was ever assembled within the walls of an American 
theatre. There was scarcely a Shakespearian society in the country 
that had not sent a representative; there was scarcely a class of 
society that was not present by delegation. From the door to the 
stage the house overflowed, and from the rise of the well known 
red curtain to the fall, the audience was led captive by delight 
and admiration. 

To those who are familiar with the rare beauties of the play, 
no more need be said regarding the manner of its production, its 
acting, costumes, scenery, furniture and garniture, than that it was 
wholly worthy of a work so noble. There were twenty-four actors 
in the cast, chief of whom was Miss Ada Rehan, who was such a 
Katherine in physical splendor, in noble spirit, in subtle apprecia- 
tion of all the intellectual and emotional requirements of the char- 
acter, as the stage has seldom if ever seen ; with her were Mrs. Dre- 
as her Bianca,and Mrs. Gilbert, first and greatestjof ‘“‘ oldwomen.”’ 
Among the men were Mr. Drew, Mr. Charles Fisher, Mr. Skinner, 
Mr. Gilbert as Sly, Mr. Leclercq, Mr. Parker, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Bond ; and Mr. Wilkes, who played his little part with marvellous 
unction and humor. The scenery was archzologically and artisti- 
cally a triumph of the scene-maker’s knowledge and art. The 
costumes were rich as purse could buy, or taste devise. The stage 
furniture was from Italian palaces, carved gold in deep relief, or 
oak, relieved or set off by rare and rich tapestries of Gobelin and 
the East. The vessels of the wedding feast were of gold and sil- 
ver, with the hall mark upon them, and all things else in the pro- 
duction were fit. 

Take it all in all, it is the best, and when to that is added that 
Mr. Daly reports that it is the most successful venture of his en- 
tire career of theatrical management, may it not be accepted as 
true that the public want the best, and will, if given it, show their 
cordial appreciation of it? L. CLARKE DAVIs. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE annual report of Dr. Higbee, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Pennsylvania, submitted to the Leg- 
islature at the opening of the session, covers the year which ended 
on the 7th of June last. Its most interesting feature is found in 
the statistics, which exhibit in small space the chief facts in rela- 
tion to the schools and their work. Thus, for the year, the fol- 
lowing was the total showing of the State,—not including the city 
of Philadelphia, whose schools are independent of the State sys- 
tem : 
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18,400 


Number of schools, 
- ‘* teachers, , 21,020 
** scholars enrolled, : 811,576 
Average number scholars attending, . 565,846 
Cost of instruction, $4,582,374 
Total school tax levied, $6,672,185 


These are the main details. Many others, however, given in 
the report, aid in a fuller understanding of the case. Thus, the 
total of teachers, classified by sex, shows 8,707 males, and 12,3138 fe- 
males, and it is remarkable that in ten years there has been a small 
decrease in the number of males, while a large increase has taken 
place in thenumber of females. In 1876 the two sexes were neariy 
equal, there being 8,876 males, and 9,438 females. It therefore ap- 
pears that the shift in this profession from men to women has stead- 
ily gone on. Correspondingly,—though the reason for this may 
be in part the general decline in prices,—there has been a diminu- 
tion in the salaries paid. In 1876 the average for men was $38.42 
per month, and: in 1886, $36.87: in the former year, for women it 
was $30.72, and in the latter $29.41. At the same time, however, 
there has been some lightening of the labor of the teachers, the 
average number in each school, in 1876, being 474, andin 1886, 44.1. 
This was a most desirable change, for even the smaller number, in 
an ungraded school, is far too many for a single teacher to either 
discipline or instruct. 

The total number of schools increased in the ten years from 
15,619 to 18,400; teachers, from 18,314 to 21,020; scholarsenrolled, 
from 749,314 to 811,576 ; average attendance, from 395,743, to 565,- 
846; and cost of instruction from $3,826,987 to $4,582,374. The 
relation of attendance to enrolment, it will be observed, has made 
a decided gain: while it was but 53 per cent. ten years ago, it is 
now 70 per cent. In other words, the ratio was then 14 to 10, and 
is now 19 to 10. This is a satisfactory improvement, though even 
yet the percentage of absentees is large. 

The expenditure for instruction is in part derived from the 
State treasury, but mainly from local taxation. The State appro- 
priation is now, and for several years has been, one million of 
dollars. The constitution of 1874 names this as the minimum ap- 
propriation, and Dr. Higbee insists that the amount should now be 
increased to a million and a half. He urges that, at the same 
time, the minimum length of term requisite, in order that a school 
district may receive a dividend of the State appropriation, shall be 
increased from five months to six months. While the average 
school term has risen from 6.19 months in 1876, to 6.77 months, in 
1886, the rise at present, Dr. Higbee says, is very inconsiderable, 
and he remarks that “districts have but little inducement to in- 
crease the length of term so long as they find that the whole cost 
of such increase has to be met by local taxation, while neighboring 
districts, not increasing, get the same proportion of the State ap- 
propriation, with less local tax.” 

The main causes of the change from male teachers to females, 
the superintendent says, are, first, the increased attention given to 
primary instruction by means of the graded schools; and, second, 
the practicability of obtaining women at lower salaries. The 
graded schools have largely increased; in 1876 there were 5,957, 
and in 1886, 9,087. This is not merely an absolute, but also a rel- 
ative growth, for the percentage of the graded schools has risen 
from .38 to .49,—scarcely more than one half of the whole number 
being now ungraded. 

On the whole, the State system shows a respectable progress. 
Yet it is evident that the two recommendations by Dr. Higbee of 
a larger State appropriation and an increase of the minimum term 
are both important. It is time fora new uplifting. The sum to 
be given by the State was fixed in 1873, and since that time the 
population has largely increased, while the growth in schools, teach- 
ers, scholars, and average attendance has been even greater. In 
1873 the State’s million made about three-tenths of the cost of in- 
stinction ; now it is only a trifle more than two-tenths. The ten- 
dencies to better attendence of scholars, to the grading of schools 
and to a decrease in the average number of scholars for each teach- 
er, are all good, but they must have support, or the contrary ten- 
dencies to cease extending the term, and to pay lower salaries 
will countervail all the good which might have been secured. ; 


THE LAW OF TREASURE TROVE. 

ROBABLY one of the chief reasons for the success of Mr. Rider 

Haggard’s book, ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” lies in the clever 

way in which he plays on that almost universal failing of the hu- 

man mind, the desire for treasure trove. There is a certain fas- 

cination about the idea of plunging the hands into a bushel of dia- 

monds and rubies, and allowing them to sift through the fingers 

which affects the average mind with pleasure, no matter how prac- 
tical and matter-of-fact it may be in the ordinary affairs of life. 

In this connection it is a matter of some interest to see how 
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the law looks at treasure trove, and it will be found that the rul- | 





ing of the judges is quite on the plane of common sense—more than 
can be said as to their decisions on many other subjects. Nor has 
the law changed in any material way since the first reported case. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, a London chimney-sweep 


} 


found a piece of jewelry and carried it to a jeweller to learn its | 


value. 


he refused, and thereupon the other handed back the setting with- 
out the stones. The sweep sued him and the judge instructed the 
jury to find a verdict for the plaintiff and to assess the damages at 
the value of stones of the first water—as the defendant would not 
produce those he had taken out, in court. 

The rule is still the same, and when Mrs. Ellen Quinn, while 
sorting rags in a paper mill in Indiana, found two $50 bills in an 
envelope, and handed them to her employer to see if they were 
genuine, and he kept them, the law said he must give them back, 
or render their value. He argued that she was in his employ as a 
sorter of rags, and that what she found was his, also that he had 
bought the paper by weight and the bills were included, but the 
court said as he did not know they were there it was of no avail. 

Likewise, when Mrs. Blanchard found three twenty dollar 
bills in the parlor of the hotel in which she worked, at Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, the court said they were hers if no owner claimed 
them. Mrs. Blanchard was very honest about the matter, and 
when she found them took them to the proprietor who said he 
thought they were the property of one of his guests, but he tried 
in vain to find the owner. Mrs. B. then demanded the money 
back, but he declined to give it, until the Supreme Court ordered 
him to do so, telling him that the finder of lost property has a 
claim to the same against all the world save the true owner. 

The conductor of a Fairmount horse car some years ago found 
$100 among the hay on the floor of his car. He gave it to the 
superintendent who was not able to find the owner, and it was 
held it must be returned to the finder. 

But the right of the finder depends on the honesty and fairness 
of his conduct. The circumstances attending the finding must 
manifest good faith on his part. ‘There must be no reason to sus- 
pect that the owner was known to him or might have been as- 
certained by proper diligence. If enough is known to the finder 
to enable him to prosecute with success a search for the owner, 
and instead of using this knowledge he appropriates to his own 
use what he has found, he may subject himself to an action for 
larceny. But it seems that if he cannot find the owner at first and 
then uses the money, he cannot be held liable if he acted in good 
faith. 

The property, however, must be lost, and it is not so in the 
meaning of the law when the owner intentionally lays it ona 
table, counter or other place and then forgets to take it away. In 
such cases the proprietor of the premises is entitled to the custody, 
and, in case the owner cannot be found, to the article. But if the 
article be dropped on the floor or elsewhere by the owner then it 
belongs to the finder if the owner cannot be identified. Some 
years ago, a man went into a Boston bank for the purpose of mak- 
ing a deposit, and laid his pocket-book containing valuable papers 
on one of the desks which are usually provided for customers, out- 
side of the bank counters. He left it there when he went out, and 
it was found by a boy who upon the offer of a large sum for its re- 
turn took it to the owner and claimed the reward. The owner 
refused to pay, and the court sustained him, deciding that as the 
pocket-book had been placed on the desk voluntarily, it was not 
lost but had been left in the custody of the bank, and therefore 
the boy was not entitled to the reward. So, too, where a customer 
of a barber shop found a pocket-book belonging to another cus- 
tomer, on the table in the shop, it was held that the barber, and 
not the finder, was entitled to its custody. 

The principles upon which these decisions are founded are in 
accord with the natural instincts of honest human nature, and if 
any of the readers of this article are fortunate enough to find any 
treasure it is to be hoped that they will be guided by them—and, 
shall I add,—may not succeed in finding an owner ? 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS COOPER. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE proceedings of the American Oriental Society at New Ha- 
ven, in October, 1886, have just been published. They con- 

tain abstracts of papers by Dr. M. Bloomfield, on Two Hymns of 
the Atharva-Veda; by General H. B. Carrington, on Hebrew 
Genealogy ; by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, on the Syriac part of the 
Chinese Nestorian Tablet, on a newly discovered Syriac manu- 
script, on modern Nestorian manuscripts of the ecclesiastical cal- 
endar, and on further inscriptions in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; by Prof. E. W. Hopkins, on Hindoo Women, according to the 
Mahabharata; by A. V. Jackson, on Avestan similes from the 


Under pretence of weighing it, the jeweller abstracted the | 
stones, and then offered the sweep a trifling sum in payment. This | 
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realms of nature; by Dr. Morris Jastrow, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on the Assyrian name, Budu-ilu; on Assyrian and 
Samaritan; and by J. R. Jewett, on Arabic Proverbs. 

* % f 

A MEMBER of the House of Representatives from Texas calls 
our attention to the fact that we spoke last week of that State 
having been a member of the Union fifty years. We beg leave 
to assign the error to a misprint for forty. Our correspondent 
also ~says,—which we are sorry to hear,—that Judge Reagan 
agrees with Senators Maxey and Coke in regard to the Educa- 
tional Bill. “‘ The truth is,” he says, ‘‘ that upon all national ques- 
tions, except the Labor Arbitration Bill, the three men are in ac- 
cord.” Well, then, with Mr. Reagan transferred, something will 
be gained, for the Senate passed the Educational Bill, while it was 
the House that buried it. 

. 

M. JoACHIM MENANT, the eminent French scholar, has re- 
cently published two very interesting papers specially connected 
with American Assyriology. The first, in English, (printed in the 
American Journal of Archeology, Balitmore), is entitled ‘‘ Oriental 
Cylinders of the Williams Collection.” This collection, the proper- 
ty of Mr. R. S. Williams, of Utica, was begun by the late Rev. 
William Frederick Williams, who was a missionary in Mosul, at 
the time when Layard was making his excavations, and who se- 
cured for America the bulk of the Assyrian antiquities now in this 
country. M. Menant makes a careful study of the various motifs, 
some of which he declares of great rarity. His brief introduction 
on cylinders is of value as coming from the best authority on the 
subject, andis calculated to give a clear idea of the lessons to be 
learned from this style of art. ‘The second is a review of Dr. 
Hayes Ward’s report on the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia. The 
writer briefly states the course of the expedition, (familar to read- 
ers of this paper from an article published in THE AMERICAN, Sep- 
tember 18, 1886), expresses his admiration for the manner in which 
it was conducted, notes the interest which it indicates in Assyrian 
studies in the United States, and expresses the hope, which cannot 
be too often emphasized, that it may lead to further exploration. 

* * 

WE add a line to our paragraph of last week concerning the 
Mission Indians of California, to say that funds are now urgently 
needed by the Committee, and that Moses Pierce, Mrs. O. J. Hiles, 
and Elliott F. Shepard have each offered $500. About $3,500 has 
been received, the probable need being $10,000. 

* *% * 

IT is interesting to notice that the question of academic free- 
dom is now being agitated in Germany, where the usage has had 
its greatest scope. Law students are, it is asserted, especially 
derelict in their work, sometimes not attending a single lecture 
from the beginning to the end of the semester. An attempt will be 
made to remedy this, and to force a lazy student “to drink his 
beer in the sweat of his brow.” 

* 

Mr. HENRY W. HURLBERT writes to the London Academy 
that a school is to be founded at Beirut, Syria, for the study of 
Biblical Archzeology and Philology, and it is hoped that it will 
render the same service to the study that the school at Athens 
does to Classical Archeology. It will be connected with the 
Syrian Protestant College, the trustees of which reside mostly in 
in New York. 


* * 


* 


* * 


“LOADSTONE LONDON.” 
LONDON, January, 1887. 

epee Saturday Review, in a just-issued number, devotes an article 
under the above title, to the greatness of London, as the “ first 
among the marvels of modern civilization,” justly saying that “ no 
other city can rival or even approach it in wealth, size, and popu- 
lation.” I do not propose to follow the Saturday in its exposition 
of this theme, but rather to dwell upon certain considerations aris- 
ing from it, that several recent events have forced unpleasantly up- 
on the dweller in the great city. Granting the magnificence of the 
English capital, its riches, its power, and its intellect, one cannot 
lose sight of the fact that its very size may become a source of 
danger, and that Cobbett had reason in denouncing it as a “ wen” 
that grows and flourishes at the expense and to the disadvantage 
of the country at large. In a previous article in THE AMERICAN, 
in dealing with the condition of the city itself, I pointed out that 
its vast population is divided into classes with widely divergent 
interests, and that when, as is the case with the East and West 
Ends, these classes are sharply contrasted by the extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of luxury and want, the poor may become a 
standing menace to the rich. The evils of large populations upon 
comparatively small areas, so circumstanced, has been illustrated 
again and again in the case of Paris, and it has recently had a 
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further exemplification in the turbulent condition of the lower | 
quarters of London. 

The question, however, to which I would now draw attention 
is that of centralization, forit isa fact that whatever is good in 
England, whether it be in literature, in art,in science, or in music, 
can scarcely help being drawn into the vortex that will sooner or 
later place it amongst the attractions and merits of the central 
metropolis. ‘This is atendency by no means new in the world’s 
history, but it has generally ceased while it was yet beneficent ; 
Athens, the megalopolis, gloried in the fame of its daughter- cities : 
in this country, too, when the present century was young, it was 
possible for Edinburgh to be ‘‘ the modern Athens,” and for a 
school of poets to exist whose literary home was amongst the 
mountains and lakes of Westmoreland. Such local lights can 
scarcely now exist in presence of the full-orbed radiance of Lon- 
don, which increases in proportion as they decline. It were an 
easy thing to prove that for more than fifty per cent. of those whose 
names are associated with art, literature, science, and culture in 
London have been drawn directly from the strength and ability of 
the country, while probably not more than one in ten can be said 
to belong by family to the great metropolis. As a matter of fact 
experience proves that the indigenous Londoner is of very inferior 
physical and mental fibre ; indeed Dr. Cantlie, of Charing Cross 
Hospital, has been able to trace his degeneration step by step, and 
points out that a Londoner of the third generation is a rarity, 
while one of the fourth can scarcely be found. Allowing that ob- 
servation may be in some some degree at fault, the circumstance 
alluded to leads one to the conclusion that—owing probably to the 
keen stress upon all the faculties in the over crowded field, the un- 
natural conditions of society combined with luxury and depravity, 
and the unhealthy nature of the soil and atmosphere—physical 
and mental decay would here lead to the extinction of race, were 
it not that the population is constantly recruited from the rural 
districts. 

It scarcely needs remark that those men of ability who leave 
the country to settle in London might have exercised a powerful 
influence for good in their own localities, where probably the 
presence of mental attainments and general culture would be most 
beneficial, both by way of example and as an incitement to emula- 
tion. In London, a man of more than average mental force, while 
finding these same advantages in the scene of his labors, is driv- 
en too often by stress of circumstances to produce, not the best 
things of which he is capable, but those which will bring him the 
largest remuneration, or will enable him to satisfy the pressing 
needs of the moment. In short, life is lived too rapidly in London 
for the leisurely work of literature and science, and the hasty bid 
for popuiarity is incompatible with enduring fame. 

But it is not that London presents itself in an attractive light 
solely to men of culture, for the glamour of its gold-paved streets 
and gorgeous palaces exercises a spell upon the workers in other 
towns, and upon the rustic laborer in the fields. No sooner doesa 
foreign tariff check the demand upon the country factories, or de- 
preciation in the price of corn threaten agriculture with decay, 
than a host of the unemployed drift to the metropolis in the hope 
that there at any rate plenty may be found. Instead, these poor 
people join often another army of the unemployed, and, tweive 
months ago, were to be seen walking the streets in parties. singing 
a doleful melody, wherewith they essayed tosecure the commisera- 
tion of the passers by. This influx of workers has now been 
happily checked in some degree by the “bitter cry of outcast 
London, 
the poor, which have done much towards enlightening the country 
as to the wretched circumstances of many metropolitan citizens. 
As a matter of fact, notwithstanding the turbulent threatenings of 
the multitude, and ‘the outcry of the “ unemployed,” work is by no 
means so difficult to obtain in London now asit was twelve months 
ago, owing probably to improved trade in the country, and an 
exodus from the overcrowded East End. Complaint is, however, 
now made of the immigration of foreign paupers, mostly Jews, who 
locate themselves chiefly, in Whitechapel, but—since these gen- 
erally confine themselves to labor peculiarly their own, which 
Englishmen will not undertake, but which it would be bad policy 
to banish, viz. the making of “ slop” clothes for as much as fifteen 
hours a day on a miserable pittance—their coming does not affect 
the condition of things. 

The controversy as to the reform of metropolitan government 
is an apt commentary upon the difficulty of dealing with a vast 
and heterogeneous population. As the St. James’s Gazette recently 
remarked, “institutions suitable for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
where the inhabitants who have leisure and intelligence are 
counted by thousands, cannot be equally good for St. George’s in 
the East, where the only leisure class are the house-farmers and 
the publicans ; ; hor can a scale of taxation well fitted for the city, 
with a population of 50,000 and a ratable value of £4,500,000, be 
suitable for the adjacent Union of Whitechapel, with a population 
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half as large again and a ratable value amounting to one-tenth of 
the former.” These are questions for the legislature to decide ; but, 
meanwhile, one may consider something of the effects of centraliza- 
tion in the mental and moral conditions which are evoked in the 
overcrowded populations of ‘“ Loadstone London,” as they are 
traceable on the surface of every day life. 

Naturally these conditions reach their greatest development 
in the lower orders, who can scarcely escape from the scene of 
their labors, and to whom are denied many of the relaxations free- 
ly accessible to the affluent. Mr. Besant, writing on the amuse- 
ments of the people, has pointed out that the working man pos- 
sesses an accomplishment, or a weapon, unattained by his fathers— 
he can read. Now there are few economic maxims more certain 
in their application than that the supply, in such matters, is ac- 
commodated to the demand; and it is a significant fact that, i 
regard to free libraries, London is worse off than most third-rate 
country towns—worse off, indeed, than a good many villages. As 
a matter of fact, the working classes have about one free library 
to every half million of them. Ifthe question be asked, What do 
such people read? it must be replied that the newspaper is their 
constant resort, and the newspaper is far from being wholly bene- 
ficial, for, while it instructs as to the growth and extent of trade, 
the constitution and history of the country, and such things, in a 
very fragmentary way » working man cares little for art and 
literature—it devotes column after column, on occasion—again il- 
lustrating the laws of supply and demand—to very objectionable 
details : the shocking disclosures of the Pall Mall Gazette, the ac- 
tion against the Lord Chief Justice, with its pitiable story of the 
inner life of a most unhappy family, the sc: andalous Sebright case, 
and, worse than any but the first, the Colin Campbell case, a ver- 
itable torrent of filth. The publication of matters like these large- 
ly increases the circulation of the daily journals, but this is a 
question affecting all classes of society. A glance at the more pic- 
turesque and attractive possessions of the railway bookstalls, 
which are the chief emporiums of periodical literature, will show 
us “ Ally Sloper,” ‘‘ Tid Bits,” ‘‘ Rare Bits,” the “ London Jour- 
nals,” and other such publi cations, which, whatever may be the 
amusement they contain, can hardly be considered elevating or 
instructive. As the London working man exacts little in the way 
of libraries, so he calls for not much in the direction of dramatic 
art, which, indeed, would be a matter of small moment if he spent 
his evenings, like the countryman, mostly at home. I have before, 
in THE AMERICAN, shown the tendency of dramatic art in Lon- 
don, as it affects the higher classes. But it is notorious that the 
metropolitan population is greatly abroad at night, and, if the 
working man be not in the street or at the public house, he must 
resort, almost of necessity, along with the city clerk and the 
warehouseman, to the music halls, where nothing pleases him so 
much asa good “ break-down” or a topical song. It would be 
unreasonable to blame the vulgar for liking vulgarity, which is 
his lot in most of these things, but a visit to some, even of the bet- 
ter, music halls will show that suggestion and innuendo go far on 
the way towards the immoral, while the company to be met with 
in such resorts is the reverse of desirable. 

There exists, however, undoubtedly a large nucleus of intelli- 
gent and thoughtful working men in the metropolis, who frequent 
exhibitions, picture galleries and museums, who are readers of 
good literature, and who enter into rational pleasures. For them, 
and, ultimately, for others, the Pacific Palace in East London will 
do much, and, meanwhile, the cheap excursion train, the penny 
steamboat, and the opening of parks, gardens and public spaces 
have been useful, removing some of the greater evils of over pop- 
ulation. It will probably be long, however, before we do away 
with the wasting, vortex-like effect of the growing metropolis 
upon the vital resources of the country. 





JOHN LEYLAND. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE. Herbert B. Adams, Editor—Fourth Series: XI 
-XII: The Land System of the New England Colonies. By 
Melville Egleston. Pp. 66.—Fifth Series: III: The City Gov- 
ernment of Boston. By James M. Bugbee. Pp. 61. 

N R. EGLESTON’S paper was written several years ago, and pri- 

yately publishedin asmall edition. Dr. Adams has done well 
to persuade him to allow its publication in a form which puts it with- 
in general reach. It is based on a close study of charters and 
grants, and the records of town-meetings. He shows that the New 

England settlers were as particular as was William Penn to ex- 

tinguish the Indian titles to their land by fair purchase, and that 

the only exception was of land annexed after just war and con- 
quest. But the purchases were not made by the colonial author- 
ities, asin Pennsylvania. Each town made its bargain for itself, 
and the inequality of the contributions of the first settlers was re- 
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flected in the subsequent distribution of the land, each allotment 
being proportional to the amount of his “estate.” ‘This gave their 
land system an aristocratic tinge from the first, and it was height- 
ened by the contest between ‘the “commoners,” or heirs and as- 
signs of the first settlers, and the ‘‘ non-commoners,”’ or later ad- 
ditions to the population of the town. The latter had all the po- 
litical rights of townsmen, and the fact that matters relating to 
land were at first decided in town-meeting led naturally to the 
assumption that they had a right to share in the common and un- 
distributed land. In some few cases the claim seems to have been 
admitted, and in others to have been enforced by something like 
violence. But generally the land-owning corporation effected a 
separate organization, and, with the help of the legislature and the 
judiciary, maintained its rights of ownership. The new comers 
either were pacified with small grants, or were obliged to purchase 
or lease land from the “ commoners, > or had to make a living as 
artisans. 

The resemblance of the New England town to the western 
village community, which has just emerged out of communistic 
land tenure, and still holds its waste lands in common, has been 
pointed out frequently The rule which forbade the sale of land to 
any stranger not acceptable to the town was an instance of this re- 
semblance. But Mr. Egleston should have noticed first that Ply- 
mouth at the start went still farther back in the scale of develop- 
ment, and made an ineffectual effort to restore land communism. 

Mr. Bugbee shows that the chief city of Massachusetts was 
not legally a city until 1822. Up to that date, in spite of repeated 
efforts to change its status by creating a mayor and a city council, 
Boston was simply a New England town, governed by a town- 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall and by select-men chosen to execute 
the decisions of the meeting. The only difference from an ordin- 
ary town-meeting was in the appointment of a prudential com- 
mittee to act in emergencies which might arise when its town- 
meeting was notin session. The change to a city organization 
was effected largely through the influence of ex- -President Adams, 
and was opposed by Josiah Quincy. There was a very strong re- 
pugnance toabandoning the most characteristic of New England de- 
liberative bodies, and in form it wasnot abandoned. Through every 
change of charter, the mayor is authorized to assemble the free- 
men of Boston and take their sense upon public questions, a pre- 
rogative which he never has employed. And there is something 
to be said for the party which sided with Mr. Quincy. While our 
cities are far too large to apply democratic methods to the com- 
mon affairs of the municipality, it might have been found possi- 
ble to make much more of their ‘‘ wards,” and to give each of these 
a control over many matters of local concern. 

When Boston was chartered as a city. its people were almost 
entirely Americans, and generally descendants of the early settlers. 
In 1880 the population stood : 


Natives of American parentage, ; ; 131,742 
Natives of foreign penonen, ; ; : : 116,311 
Persons of foreign birth, . : . : F 114,796 


This shift has made the community much less homogeneous, 
and therefore hard to govern. The problem of municipal reform 
has been as pressing in Boston as elsewhere. The first remedy 
attempted to limit alien suffrage, according to the “ Knownothing” 
ideas. But this broke down, Mr. Bugbee says, ‘‘ through the gal- 
lant service which the residents of foreign birth rendered when the 
war broke out in 1861.” The next was to substitute legislative 
commissions for municipal boards, but that also was abandoned 
after trial. The last remedy has been the great concentration of 
responsibility in the hands of the mayor and aldermen, with a 
more stringent limitation of their powers in the matter of debt and 
taxation. And this seems to have worked fairly well. It will be 
seen that the process of municipal development in recent years 
has been the same in Boston as in our great cities generally. T. 
AMONG THE LAw-MAKERS. By Edward Alton. New York: 

Charles Scribner and Sons. 

We are inclined to rate this buuk as one of the most valu- 
able as well as most entertaining juveniles ever issued in this 
country. It is indeed much more than a child’s book, although 
primarily designed for young readers, and may be safely com- 
mended as a book for the family library, an agreeable and handy 
work of reference, such as all intelligent house-holds frequently 
feel the need of. It is a two-sided book,—and on its simply enter- 
taining side gives a vivacious picture of life at the national capital 
as seen by one of the Congressional ‘‘ pages’’—the youngsters 
who run all the manifold errands of Congressmen, and whose easy 
assurance and propensity to mischiefhave so often amused visitors 
to the Senate and House. This narrative portion is all very bright 


and we should say could hardly fail to fascinate any young person 
with a taste for good reading. But the real value of “‘ Among the 
Law-Makers’ 


’ lies in its demonstration of legislative processes, — 
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not in ~ mselves very difficult or complicated things, but _a- 
lie so fur apart from the ordinary concerns of most people that 
there is a very general ignorance about them, even among people 
who ought to know better and of whom we may say it is something 
of a reproach that they do not know better. Clearly, in a govern- 
ment like ours everycitizen should feel bound to know the meth- 
odsof legislative procedure ; otherwise town-council, Legislature, 
Congress—one thread runs through all,—bodies in which he is 
directly and vitally interested, must be as so many labyrinths of 
which he lacks the clue. It is the main purpose of Mr. Alton’s 
book to furnish this clue and to make Americans take the hearty 
interest in Congress which can only come through familiarity with 
the work done there. Mr. Alton explains the different classes of 
legislation and emphasizes the distinctions between the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of the Government. He takes 
supposititious measures and follows them their whole course, in 
committee, in debate, in voting, in vetoing, in action after veto. 
The explanations of work in Committee and in Committee of 
the Whole, and of obstruction tactics, are especially instructive. 
Along with all this is much valuable remark on special matters, 
private legislation, appropriation bills, opening and closing of ses- 
mn presidential inaugurations, counting of electoral votes, im- 
-achments, etc.,—and while the work mainly relates to Congress 
sae is a good deal said also about the Departments and the 
Supreme Court. Altogether, Mr. Alton has produced ‘a book of 
solid value. We notice a few trivialities, a few lapses from good 
taste, but nothing to greatly disturb, while of the real good,—and 
a good made definitely pleasing and attraction,—there can be no 
question. 
BRIEFER NOTICES. 
HE Romance of a Poor Young Man,” by Octave Feuillet, 
has been added, in a new translation, to Mr. W. S. Gotts- 
berger’s agreeable editions of standard and noticeable European 
fiction. It is a book which holds its own very well, and it has 
long been recognized not only as a masterpiece, but as a marked 
point of departure in French novel writing. The present transla- 
tion, by Mr. J. Henry Hager, seems to have been very well done. 
“Uncle Max,” by Rosa Nouchette Carey, (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) is a domestic tale on the well known and admired lines of 
this popular author. The story is told by a little Cinderellaish 
creature, whose troubles—not so great when all is said—all 
straighten themselves out in the end, with the help of Uncle Maz, 
who is the good spirit of the scheme. A book which to some 
tastes, no doubt, will seem vapid, but which is honest in purpose, 
and is not w anting in attractive incident. 
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AUTHORS AND PUB LISH ERS. 


TINHE late David A. Wasson left Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, of 

Boston, his literary executor, and it is announced that the 
unpublished matter coming into that gentleman’s hands is of im- 
portance. 

Some new novels are announced by Messrs, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Mr. John T. Wheelwright essays ‘‘a typical story of Amer- 
ican political and social life,” with the scene laid principally in 
Washington, under the title “‘ A Child of the Century.” Mr. A. A. 
Hayes has a romance of Mount Desert, with the title, ‘The 
Jesuit’s Ring,” the story including a precious legendary ring, and 
society and love-making at Bar Harbor. 

An important addition isabout to be made by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons to their theological books, by the transfer to them 
of the entire list of Hebrew and Semitic text-books and other 
works heretofore published by the American Publication Society 
of Hebrew, of Chicago. The most notable of the publications 
secured by ‘this transfer are the Hebrew grammers of Prof. Harper, 
of Yale, which have had a very large acceptance as text-books, be- 
ing in use at Yale and Harvard, and in many of the principal col- 
leges and seminaries. 

Among their importations, Messrs. Scribner and Welford an- 
nounce a number of interesting new books: M. Ernest Rénan’s 
‘Studies in Religious History,” which includes chapters on Francis 
of Assisi, Religious Art, Spinoza, Port Royal, a Word upon Galileo’s 
Trial, ete. ; - an elaborate work by W. J. W ilkins, of the London 
Missionary Society, on the ordinary and daily life of the Hindoos, 
in Northern India; a volume entitled “A Comtist Lover,” by 
Miss Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, which is said to be a powerful 
impeachment of Positivism, attacking it from a new side; and 
“Verdi: an Anecdotic History of his Life and Works,” by Arthur 
Pougin. Messrs. Scribner and Welford are the American agents 
for the “ Bohn Library” publications, started long ago by Mr. H. 
G. Bohn, of London, but now in other hands. New issues in this 
series include Heine’s ‘Travel Pictures, Goethe’s Correspondence 
with Zelter, Ranke’s History of the Latin and Teutonic N ations, 
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Werner’s Templars in Cyprus (which has a theosophic interest), 
and Pausanias’s Greece. Nearly a hundred thousand volumes are 
annually sold of these *‘ Libraries.” 

Mrs. Wilfred Meynell is editing and writing the lives of con- 
temporary and modern painters for Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Gladstone, referring to the work on the Olympian religion, 
on which he is engaged, laments that he has only ‘‘ scraps and 
shreds of time to apply to it.” 

Gen. G. C. Andrews, formerly U. 8S. Consul-General at Rio, 
has written a book which the Appletons will publish, entitled 
‘** Brazil ; its Condition and Prospects.” 

Macmillan and Co. announce for immediate publication Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’ “ Life of the late Bishop of Manchester.” The 
memoir extends over the years of 1818-85. It is to be hoped it may 
have a better fortune than Mr. Hughes’ “ Life of Peter Cooper.” 


J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press ‘*‘ Ornamental Interiors, 
Ancient and Modern,” by J. Moyr Smith; ‘‘ Half Hours with 
American History,” selections by Charles Morris, in two volumes ; 
“The Nursing and Care of the Nervous and the Insane,” by Chas. 
K. Mills, M. D.; and “ Manual of North American Birds, for the 
Naturalist and Sportsman,” by Robert Ridgway. 


The firm of Potter, Ainsworth and Co. has been succeeded by 
that of Potter, Knight, Ainsworth and Co. The members of the new 
firm are 8S. A. Potter, D. F. Knight, J. F. Ainsworth, and Edwin 
Loomis.——A long work on “ English Policy and Finance since the 
Crimean War,” by Mr. Sydney Buxton, M. P.. will issue shortly 
from the Murray press. 

The New Orleans Picayune is of opinion that it was under the 
‘“encouragement of the masses in the South that the remarkuble 
school of humor which, under the subsequent treatment of Ar- 
temus Ward, Nasby, and others at the North, has grown so popu- 
lar, was originated and developed,” and reminds its readers that 
“Sut Lovengood,” in the person of the late Judge Harris, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was the father of “Uncle Remus,’ Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

Messrs Cassell & Co. announcea series of “ Imperial White 
Books,” to be a species of digest of the Blue Books. A volume 
will be issued quarterly. “The Great Silver River” is the title 
chosen by Sir Horace Rumbold for his forthcoming volume, de- 
scriptive of life on the Rio Plata. 

Mr. Bullen is editing ‘“‘ England’s Helicon,” a companion vol- 
ume to his “Elizabethan Lyrics.’”——Ernest Ingersoll, a well- 
known literarian, has accepted a position at the head of the publi- 
cation department of the Canada Pacific Railway. 





The title of T. W. Higginson’s forthcoming book has been 
changed to ‘Hints on Writing and Speech Making.” Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Strafford ’’ has been produced at the London Strand theatre, 
under the auspices of the Browning Society. The play seems to 
have suffered in the acting. The ‘‘ Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Baireuth” are being translated by the Princess Christian of 
Germany. She is adding much new information. Mrs. Pfeiffer 
has in press a treatise against the doctors and perverts of her own 
sex, those who maintain that the temperament and strength of 
girls are not equal to the strain put upon them by the university 
system of education. 


A joint resolution was lately laid before the Senate by Senator 
Hoar to authorize the Secretary of State to contract with Benjamin 
Franklin Stevens, a native of Vermont, now residing in London, 
for a descriptive catalogue index of such manuscripts or documents 
as may be found in the private and public archives of Great 
Britain, France, Holland, and Spain, relating to the history of 
America between the years 1763 and 1783, at a price not to exceed 
$100,000. A memorial signed by representatives of several histori- 
cal societies and many eminent men of letters accompanied the 
resolution, with a letter from Secretary Bayard asking for the pro- 
ject the careful attention of Congress. 

The life of Captain Mayne Reid, by Mr. Charles Ollivant, is 
about finished, and will be published at an early date. Mr. Olli- 
vant was for a considerable period the private secretary of the 
novelist. 

William Evarts Benjamin and William Hayward Bell have 




















entered into a partnership in New York under the firm title of | 


Benjamin & Bell, to carry on the book-publishing business. They 
will give especial attention to fine books, belles-lettres, ete. 


Mr. O. B. Bunce, the literary adviser of the Appletons, states 
that ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock” was a contributor to Appleton’s 
Journal before 1876. So it seems that Miss Murfree was writing 
for more than ten years before she won any wide recognition. 


T. Adolphus Trollope is writing his reminiscences of eminent 
men and women with whom he has been acquainted during a 








long and active life. Lee & Shepard have nearly ready Prof. 
A. P. Peabody’s “ Moral Philosophy,” being the lectures delivered 
to his students in Harvard College, and adapted for text-book pur- 
poses. The real name of the popular novelist, Edna Lyall, is 
stated to be Ada Ellen Bayly. She has in press a new story 
called “ The Knight Errant.”’ 

Abbe Liszt assigned to the Princess Sayn-Wittgenskin, his 
“universal heir ” as he called her, the examination and publica- 
tion of his writings. “Principles of Art,” by J. C. Van Dyke, 
formerly editor of The Studio, will shortly be issued by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

The Prussian Government is negotiating for the purchase of 
Von Ranke’s library in its entirety for the Royal Library at Ber- 
lin. It contains about 20,000 volumes, and was insured by Von 
Ranke for 100,000 thalers. 

Considerable progress has been made with the Shelley Con- 
cordance-Lexicon, more than half of the whole work having been 
done within the last seven months. It is accomplished by volun- 
reers, and allotments are made by the Shelley Society to those 
who can devote sufficient time to it. Prof. A. Barrée proposes 
to issue in London by subscription, a French and English “ Argot” 
and slang dictionary. 

Catherine W. Bruce has given $50,000 for the maintenance of 
a new branch of the New York Free Circulating Library, to be 
called the George Bruce Branch. Miss Bruce is the daughter of 
the late millionaire typemaker George Bruce, and is a cousin of 
Miss Catharine L. Wolfe. It is reported that a gentleman of New 
York, has offered to erect a building for yet another branch. The 
offer has been accepted and the site will soon be selected. The 
library has lately received a gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Charles 
Woerishoffer and of the same amount from William Ottendoffer. 











PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
A® excellent,—really a model—publication in its field is the 
weekly journal issued by the undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvanian. Its contents are bright, 
pertinent, and interesting, and the tone of the paper is lively, 
without being flippant or undignified. It must be a real help to 
the university’s good repute. 

The Cambrian, the monthly magazine devoted to Welsh topics, 
shows increasing spirit and interest. Among the contents of the 
February number is an interesting article on “‘ The Present State 
of Celtic Ethnology,” by Alexander MacBain, editor of the Celtic 
Magazine. (Remsen, N. Y.: $1 a year.) 


The Philanthropist, published monthly “ for the promotion of 
social purity, the better protection of the young, the repression of 
vice and the prevention of its regulation by the State,” entered 
upon its second year with the January number. It is edited by 
Aaron M. Powell and Mrs. Anna Rice Powell; among its contrib- 
utors are Emily Blackwell, M. D., Rev. B. F. De Costa, D. D., Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D., Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, and others. The 
interest in the movement represented by this publication is evi- 
dently gaining depth and breadth. (Address “ The Philanthro- 
pist,” Box 2554, New York City : $0.50 a year.) 

The March number of Scribner’s Magazine is to have a story 
by Joel Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner,’ which is 
said to be ina new vein. Mr. Harris, by the way, has adopted a 
quill, having found metal pens to cause an unpleasant numbness 
in his wrist and arm. 

A portrait of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, and a sketch of the author 
and her Vermont home, appear in the February number of The 
Book Buyer. 

It is announced that Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogics in the Johns Hopkins University, will 
edit a quarterly journal to be known as the American Journal of 
Psychology. ‘The subscription price will be $3 per year. Business 
communications should be addressed to N. Murray, Publication 
Agent, Johns Hopkins University. 

January Mind contains an account of some experiments on 


the Association of Ideas, by Dr. J. M. Catteel, recently elected 
lecturer on Psycho-Physics at the University of Pennsylvania. 


It is announced that. Miss Laura B. March, who with her 
father edits the Durango, Cal., Herald, has taken the $500 prize for 
a story in the Youth’s Companion. 

The first number of the Classical Review, (London), to which 
project we have already directed attention, will be published on 
the First of March. 

The new Scribner's Magazine has taken very well in England 
—much better, it is said, than the new Murray's, which latter 
seems to have nothing special about it. 






























































ART NOTES. 

M SSIEURS Craig, Rothermel and Moran, the committee ap- 
iy pointed to pass upon the contributions made in Philadel- 
phia to the American Exhibition in London, have this week been 
gathering up the pictures and other works offered, depositing them 
for examination and for packing, in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
The offerings have aggregated about two hundred works, includ- 
ing water colors and black-and-white. 

Mr. Teubner, the well-known dealer and restorer, has been 
engaged to take charge of the packing and shipping of the pic- 
tures, and his undertaking of this important work is a guarantee 
that it will be carefully and satisfactorily done. It is expected that 
Mr. Teubner will accompany these shipments to London, and will 
there attend to the unpacking and the hanging of the pictures 
in the galleries of the American Exhibition ; a judicious arrange- 
ment that will prove gratifying to the artists and advantageous 
to the exhibition. Mr. Teubner is thoroughly competent and 
thoroughly conscientious, and no better selection could have been 
made to secure safety and expert handling. If all the arrange- 
ments made by the managers of the American Exhibition are on 
the same plan of intelligent liberality as in the Art Department, 
the enterprise will reflect honor on the American name in Eu- 
rope. 

These contributions, when passed upon by the committee, will 
be permitted to remain in the Academy to grace the occasion of the 
reception given by the Art Club. This reception will take place 
on Thursday evening, 15th inst., and no effort will be spared to 
make it one of the leading social events of theseason. ‘The lovers 
of art throughout the city and vicinity have been invited, and 
representatives of the artistic circles of New York aud of Baltimore 
are expected to be present. The London pictures will undoubt- 
edly be a striking attraction, and the painters belonging to the 
Club will also show the best of their recent works. 

The School of Industrial Art gave an evening reception this 
week, attracting a throng of ladies and gentlemen interested in the 
work of the School andin the students. A feature of the occasion 
was the opportunity afforded visitors to see the practical working 
of the School, the course of instruction being fully illustrated by 
the several classes during the evening. The school is to be congratu- 
lated on retaining the services of the principal, Professor L. W. 
Miller, who has been very strongly urged to undertake the reor- 
ganization of the system of instruction in drawing used by the pub- 
lie schools. This is an important work, and the Board of Educa- 
tion showed a just appreciation of the responsibility involved, by 
endeavoring to secure Professor Miller’s competent aid, but he is 
so thoroughly identified with the progress of industrial art in this 
community, and has done so much in the building up of the noble 
institution of which he is at once the head and the hands, the ini- 
tiative and the executive power, that his transfer to another sphere 
of duty, however worthy and honorable, could only be warranted 
by extreme necessity. It will be possible for the Board of Educa- 
tion to find a master of drawing, and, furthermore, the Board can 
always have the advantage of Prof. Miller’s experience and advice, 
but no one could probably be found to take his place in the School 
of Industrial Art. It is, therefore, a source of satisfaction to the 
friends of the School, and will eventually be seen by all parties in- 
terested to be the wiser way, that the principal, who is doing so 
well where he is, should remain where he is doing so well. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts took place on Tuesday, resulting, so far as general interest in 
the matter is concerned, in the reélection of Messrs. Wm. 8. Ba- 
ker, E. Burgess Warren,—and Charles Henry Hart, as directors for 
three years; also in the election of Mr. John H. Converse to fill 
the unexpired term of Henry C. Lea, and Mr. Charles Hare 
Hutchinson to fill the unexpired term of Joseph William Bates. 
Mr. Hutchinson is a gentleman of culture, taking an intellignt in- 
terest in art, and will doubtless prove a valuable member of the 
Board. 

The late James L. Claghorn was not only a collector of prints 
but also of books on art, gathering the choicest and most valuable 
works of all countries and all times, with the discriminating judg- 
ment gained by the experience of many years. His library con- 
tained over 2000 volumes, including all the standard works not to 
be duplicated outside of the great collections in the museums of 
Europe. This library, unique in this country, has now been scat- 
tered to the four winds, a public sale held in New York this week 
having attracted buyers not only from all parts of America but 
from across seas as well. It seems a pity that a collection made 
with so much care and knowledge could not have been kept to- 
gether for the benefit of the public, butif the public neither knows 
nor cares, there is no other way than to let it go. 

Mr. C. H. Shearer is making a collection of his available works 
at his studio, No. 907 Arch Street, with the view of holding a 
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special exhibition and sale during the latter part of this month. 
This exhibition will include pictures produced from studies made 
in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in different picturesque re- 
gions of this country, Fairmount Park and the scenery of Pennsyl- 
vania being fully represented. It will illustrate the several and 
widely different phases in the development of Mr. Shearer’s style, 
his varied experiences in the study of nature and the manner of 
interpreting what the eyes perceive; from the bold, broad repre- 
sentation of simple facts on the spot, stated in the clearest and 
strongest fashion, to the delicate and careful elaboration of poetic 
conceptions wrought with exquisite finish in the seclusion of the 
studio. To artists, and young artists especially who think they 
know a good deal, this collection will be well worth studying. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

By the Author of “ The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
Pp. 473. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY, AND DeEvIL’s Forp. 
Harte. Pp. 299. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR Day. By 
Robert Browning. Pp. 187. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Sr. MicHaEL. A Romance. Translated from the German of E. Werner, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. Pp. 411. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE INFINITE, AND THE SOLUTION OF THE MATHE- 
MATICAL ANTINOMIES: A Study in Psychological Analysis. By George 
S. Fullerton, A. M., B.D. Pp. 131. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

TuHE RoMANCE OF A PooR YOUNG MAN. 
French by J. Henry Hager. Pp. 319. $—. 
berger. 

Uncie Max. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
J. B. Lippineott Co. * 

THE PoIsON PROBLEM; or the Cause and Cure of Intemrerance. By Felix 
L. Oswald, M. D. Pp. 138. $——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
CREATION OR EVOLUTION? A Philosophical Inquiry. By George Ticknor 

Curtis. Pp. 564. $——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


By Bret 


By Octave Feuillet. From the 
New York : W. S. Gotts- 


Pp. 381. $0.50. Philadelphia : 








TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN: CONSUL- 
GENERAL WALLER’S REPORT. 


HE second annual report of Mr. Waller, Consul-General of the United 
States at London, has recently reached the State Department at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Waller says: 

“While my annual report for 1884-85 showed that this country was 
then suffering from a general trade depression—greater than had been ex- 
perienced since 1880, this report shows that less business was done in 1885- 
86 than in 1884-85 and was done with less profit. The shrinkage, however, 
was more in values than in quantities. Nearly as much merchandise was 
exchanged in the one year as the other, but at reduced prices. The imports 
though greater in volume were in valuation about 5 per cent. less than in 
1884-85, while the falling off in the value of exports amounted to 8} per 
cent. The slight increase in the volume of imports was largely confined to 
staple articles of food, and the decrease in exports to manufactured products; 
that is more foreign food was received and less foreign work done in 1885 
than in the year previous. The depression in trade had been so long con- 
tinued that employers who had hoped by increasing the volume of their 
business to make up for reduced percentages of profit, were now compelled 
to lessen their productions and decrease the number and wages of their 
employés. The natural result of this unfortunate condition became pain- 
fully apparent during the year in the augmented distress of the industrial 
portion of the people. The principal cause of the increased commercial dis- 
tress of 1885 was undoubtedly the same over-production from which our 
own country it is hoped is now beginning to recover. But to this was 


| added the discouragement of a harvest, the pecuniary returns from which 


were even less than those of the year before, the feeling of commercial un- 
certainty produced by the disturbed state of affairs in the East, and by the 
occurrence in the autumn of an important general election. It is true that 
in the political campaign of this year it was often suggested on partisan 
platforms and in partisan newspapers that the unfortunate condition of 
English trade was in a large measure attributable to the freedom of com- 
petition, which other countries (especially Germany and France) enjoyed in 
the markets of Great Britain, but whatever may have been the motive or 
the merits of this suggestion (a matter about which I obtrude no opinion), it 
was never after the close of the canvass seriously repeated. The hope, which 
some entertained, that in the report of the royal commission appointed to 
investigate the trade depression a practical remedy would be suggested, has 
not been realized. 

‘‘In reviewing the statistics of trade between the United Kingdom and 
the United States for 1885-6, it will be observed that the ratio of exchange 
was nearly four to one in favor of our country; that is, the United States 
sent to Great Britain nearly four times as much as they received from her, 
the aggregate balance of trade being $332,424,960 in our favor. The follow. 
ing remarkable percentages of all the importations into Great Britain of the 
necessaries of life were supplied from the United States: Ninety per cent. 
of its petroleum, ninety-five per cent. of its beef, forty-two and one-half per 
cent. of its refined sugar, seventy-one per cent. of its salt pork, fifty-seven 
per cent. of its wheat, seventy-six per cent. of its flour, and over eighty per 
cent. of its cotton. 

“On the other hand, the statistics show that the United States received 
the following percentages of the total British exportations of these several 
articles: About fifty per cent. of its jute manufactures, about fifty-five per 
cent. of its native grown wool, and about eighty per cent. of its tin. 
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“ Among the conspicuous increases in British importations from our 
country in 1885-6 were refined sugar and petroleum. The history of the 
trade in these staple productions is especially interesting. In four years the 
quantity of American petroleum received here has risen from 57,000,000 to 
70,000,000 gallons, and in valuation from $7,360,670 to $10,766,055. The late 
American improvement in the mode of transporting this article in bulk, in 
great tanks in ships constructed for the purpose, is one of the reasons for 
the substantial monopoly our country now sustains in this trade. 

“The increase in the importations of refined sugar in the last two years 
has been phenomenal. In 1883 the total import from the United States was 
125,596 cwts; in 1884, 1,044,553 ewts. ; and in 1885, 2,228,254 cwts.—a differ- 
ence in valuation in two years of $9,453,070. This increase is undoubtedly 
due to the system of American drawbacks allowed on exportations of refined 
sugar—a system against which English refiners make bitter complaint, 
claiming, as I have shown in a special report on the subject. that American 
refiners are enabled by this drawback allowance to sell their sugar in this 
market for less than they can purchase the raw material. 

“As it appears in the tabulated statement compiled at this consulate- 
general the aggregate value of the exports from the United Kingdom to the 
United States during the year ending September 30th, 1886, was $165,512,- 
318.36, about the same as in 1882, and an increase over 1885 of $32,798,722.- 
47, or nearly 20 per cent. 

“The only noteworthy specific increases in English exportations to the 
United States were in wool'(four millions of pounds), in yarns (five and 
one-half millions of pounds), and in cement (185,600 ewts.) 

“The calendar year of 1886 is now so near its close that its commercial 
record may be safely predicted. It opened with little promise, but so far 
from month to month it has steadily improved, and from the present indi- 
cations will in all probability continue to do so. As the revival of trade in 
the United States has had much to do with this better tone now apparent in 
nearly every department of business life here it is to be hoped for the sake of 
both countries, that the fear sometimes expressed in English finaucial jour- 
nals, that the United States is in danger of over-discounting its prosperity, 
will not be realized.” 

Upon the subject of agriculture Consul-General Waller says: “It is a 
matter of controversy among agricultural economists whether the year 
1885-6 was not, everything considered, the most unfortunate for farmers 
since 1879, About the only ameliorating circumstances were the root crop, 
which was extraordinary in quality and quantity, the great rise in the 
price of wool, and the improved healthy condition of flocks vid herds. There 
were under cultivation in the aggregate 36,469 acres more than in 1885, but 
there was a decrease of 195,198 acres in the area under wheat—a fact un- 
doubtly attributable to the fall in the price of wheat in 1855. The exten- 
sion of permanent pasture land continues. In 1886 the increase was 192,800 
acres, making the total area 15,535,200 acres, indicating the steady change 
occurring against cereal cultivation and in favor of grazing. The area under 
barley was also less than in the previous year. ‘The marked increase in the 
acreage under oats was because the oat crop has been found more reliable 
and remunerative than either barley or wheat. There was an increase in 
the number of cattle and horses, but a decrease in the number of sheep, 
lambs and pigs. Prices were generally worse than in 1885, notably so in 
cereals. The price of meat and store cattle ruled lower than in 1884-5, but 
sheep substantially improved in value.” 

About British railwaysthe Consul-General has a good deal to say. The 
traffic of 1885 was a trifle heavier, but was less profitable to share-holders 
than that of the previous year. The system was extended 305 miles and 
the paid up capital advanced to $4.075,000,000. The total mileage is divided 
among the three parts of the kingdom as follows: Eugland and Wales, 13- 
612 miles; Scotland, 2,982 miles; Ireland, 2,575 miles. The net receipts of 
the English and Welsh lines were $139,230,280; Scotch lines, $18,355,610, and 
Irish $6,250,195. The railroads carried 2,221,200 more passengers in 1885 
than in 1884, but the aggregate passenger receipts diminished $2,145,500, be- 
cause more people traveled at third-class rates, and fewer at first or second- 
class rates. The horse railroads in the kindom measured 811 miles in 1885. 
It cost $9,877,895 to operate them, and their gross receipts were $13,067,190. 
Their paid-up capital was $59,387,940, and they carried 364,702,307 passen- 
gers. 

Voluminous statistics show among many other interesting facts, that, 
for the first time in many years, the tonnage of sailing vessels built in 1886 
for the home trade exceeded the tonnage of steam vessels, while the tonnage 
of sailing vessels built for foreigners was double the tonnage of those using 
steam. The explanation of this is that sailing vessels are found to be a 
safer investment. Of the total tonnage of vessels of all sorts and national- 
ities arriving at British ports during 1885 (31,862,420 tons), Great Britian 
represented 70 per cent. and the United States only 8 per cent. London re- 
mains the chief port of the kingdom and is constantly increasing, while 
Liverpool has had a slight falling off for a few years past. In 1885 the en- 
trances of the port of London were 6,902,655 tons, and of Liverpool 5,173,330 
tons. 





DRIFT. 


“ As for Mr. Gladstone,” writes Mr. Smalley to the Tridune, “ recent vis- 
itors to Hawarden speak of him as not merely well, but in tremendous spirits 
and force. ‘ Never more confident, never more content with the way things 
are going, and never talking with more continuous and overpowering ener- 
gy. None of us thought of contributing to the conversation save by way of 
question or some hint toward a fresh topic. He talked on and on, and always 
with an intensity such as b-longs to no other man. I could liken him to 
nothing but some huge electrical machine giving off a stream of sparks and 
shocks, dazzling, inspiriting and sometimes almost carrying the company off 
their feet or out of their chairs. We sat open-mouthed if not hair on end; 
the very air was alive with this wonderful old man’s vitality.’ Such are the 
accounts of one who has seen him face to face for three days.’’ 





New Orleans is to have a free library. Following the suggestion of her 
father, the late Charles T. Howard, of that city, Miss Annie T. Howard has 
purchased ample ground on the corner of Camp and Delord streets and will 
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begin the erection in March of a building to be called the Howard Memorial 
Library, which it is expected will be finished next December. It is to have 
a capacity of a hundred thousand volumes, and the ground, the building, 
and the books are the giftof Miss Howard. The library will be under the 
management of the Tulane University and will be in fact a part of that vig- 
orous institution, which will move its own books into the new building. The 
plan for the building was the last work executed by the lamented architect, 
Mr. H. H. Richardson, whose genius shines out in this noble work for his na- 
tive city. 





Upon our northern borders we have an immense territory to defend. 
We own Lake Michigan, two-thirds of Lake Superior, one-half each of Lakes 
Huron, Erie and Ontario, and, by the treaty of Washington, the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence is ours forever. 

Seventy cities, towns and villages are situated upon these waters, and all 
invite attack—Oswego, with 23,000 inhabitants ; Buffalo, with 150,000; Erie, 
with 25,000; Cleveland, with 160,000; Sandusky, with 13,000; Toledo, with 
60,000 ; Detroit, with 130,000; Port Huron, with 10,000; the two Saginavrs, 
with nearly 30,000 ; Duluth, with 4,000; Milwaukee, with 120,000, and Chica- 
go, with 525,000. 

All are imperilled. 

To protect these, each representing a nerve centre from which radiates 
the material and moral well-being of a thousand communities, we have— 
what? 

Five antiquated forts and five obsolete vessels..—N. Y. Herald. 





At a meeting of the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
Ist instant, a rule was adopted by which the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
may be conferred upon alumni of the University who pursue a three years’ 
course at some incorporated theological seminary. This degree may be ta- 
ken in addition to that of M.A. A chair of Organic and Industrial Chem- 
istry was created. The gift of $10,000 toward the new Library building 
from Mrs. Thos. H. Powers and her daughter, Mrs. Mary P. Harris, was ac- 
cepted, and it was resolved that an alcaqye should be established, to be styled 
the Thomas H. Powers Alcove. It was also ordered that plans for the libra- 
ry building should at once be prepared. 





The last meeting of the Board of Trustees was an especially important 
one for the University. The only point in which we have hitherto failed to 


justify our claim to the title “ university’ has, by the action of this meet- 


ing, been done away. The University of Pennsylvania will hereafter grant 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and will thus satisfy the most rigorous 
objections of those who deny its right to this coveted title.— Pennsylvanian. 





It is reported this evening that the committee appointed by the war de- 
partment to determine on the rifle to be adopted by the English army have 
practically made their decision, and that it is in favor of the Lee, an Ameri- 
can magazine rifle. Some further tests are to be made, but there is reason 
to believe that the Lee rifle has outdistanced all competitors, the Schulhoff 
included. The magazine of the Lee rifle is immediately under the fi:ing 
chamber, as in the case of the Schulhoff, and can either be fed singly, or two 
or three cartridges can be inserted at atime. The entire British army is 
to be gradually supplied with whatever rifle may be adopted by General 
Wood’s committee. There will probably be an order for 50,000 given at first, 
and so on till the total reaches fully 500,000. Although the report is denied 
in to-day’s Globe it is generally believed to be true, and is stated to be so by 
several other daily and evening papers.— London Special to N. Y. World. 





Nine-tenths of our Georgia farmers just barelysqueeze along. Theydon’t 
accumulate—they can’t. It takesa verysmart man to make any surplus at 
farming, and smart men are scarce. Most of our farmers work hard and do 
their best, but not one in ten can get ahead if there is a dependent family 
to support. Most of them get behind and belong to somebody. They are 
under mortgage. Our newspapers make a big fuss over a man who is making 
money by farming. His name and his crop are handed around. There are 
about ten in a county and there ought to be a fuss made over them. They 
are the exceptions, not the rule. Those ten have got or have had some 
special advantages that the masses of the farmers have not. Cities get on a 
boom and capital flows to them in a stream, but there is no boom for the 
country. No wonder that our ambitious young men flock to the towns. I 
have been writing up the country for teu years and trying to entice our 
educated, progressive young men to go to the country and farm intelligently 
and be happy, but in vain. They are smarter than I thought. No, we do 
not want any more farmers, either from home or abroad. We want manu- 
facturers. The broom factory at Acworth is worth more to Cobb county than 
a dozen new farmers coming in. The chair factory at Marietta is worth a 
hundred.—“ Bill Arp” in Atlanta Constitution. 





Mr. Perry Belmont of New York, in conversation with a Washington 
Star reporter Monday, spoke of Secretary Manning’s recent letter on the fish- 
ery question as ‘‘ very satisfactory indeed,” and gave the young man to un- 
derstand that the house foreign affairs committee (of which he is chairman) 
would probably report the bill suggested by the secretary for adoption at an 
early day. “ We intend legislation,” he said. ‘We do not propose this 
change from the senate bill for the purpose of heading off legislation, as has 
been intimated. We prefer it because it is more clear and positive, and we 
expect to come to an agreement with the Senate.” The Star predicts that 
the railroad and other transportation interests which would be affected by 
the drastic policy advocated by Mr. Manning will not let any such legisla- 
tion go through without a struggle. Probably not. Such a proclamation of 
non-intercourse with Canada as the secretary of the treasury contemplates 
would undoubtedly work hardship and loss on this side of the line as well 
as on the other. That is the disadvantage of being on unpleasant terms 
with the next door neighbors. But we have the cousolation of knowing that 
the unpleasantness is not of our wish or making.—Hartford Courant. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. : : 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles 8S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
oore, Jr. 


Thomas (vchran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, | 





John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 
Joseph ¥ 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices —— from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
Epwarp W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
{HomMas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joun ©, BULLITT. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CoO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 





MIRRORS, ETC. 
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(ON 


ARTS: 


McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
sain otras ee tne 
MANUFACTURERS. 





—THE— 

William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PEILADELPHIA. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LiFe INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assi tant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - - = - = = = $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 


TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 247TH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 
VIA WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND 
CHICAGO 


And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


Chicago Eimiited, . . 2.6 6 se sks 7.00 A. M. 
Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. next day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited, . - 11,00 A. M. 


Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 
next day. No extra fare on these trains. 

Chicago Express, ....... . 5.00 P.M. 

Cincinnati and St. Louis Express,. . . 5.00 P. M, 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12.30 noon, 12.00 
midnight ; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. . 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences. Sleeping-car space reserved and ful] informa- 
tion furnished at 

Ticket Office, 883 Chestnut Street. 





C. K. Lorp, C. R. MACKENZIE, B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Pass. Agt. Gen. Manager 























